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Monthly Summary. 





Domsstic — Miscellaneous — On Saturday, 
the 27th June ult., Mr. Prioleau, of the 
firm of Frazer, Trenholm, and Co., of Liver- 
pool, entertained a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen on board the new steamer, Southerner, 
which was stated to be intended as the pio- 
neer of a new line between Liverpool and 
Charleston. Mr. Prioleau defended the 
position of the firm, as the promoters of en- 
terprises for running the blockade, and for 
acting as the bankers or depositaries of the 
Confederate Government. 

A meeting of the members and friends 
of the Manchester Union and Emancipation 
Society was held on Tuesday evening, the 
30th June, in the Mechanics’ Institution, 
David Street, Manchester, to receive a half- 
yearly statement of the operations and pro- 
aig of the Society. The chair was taken 

y Dr. Watts, in the absence of Mr. T. B. 
Potter. The report set forth, that through 
the efforts of the Committee and their friends, 
quite 200 petitions to the House of Commons 

ainst Mr. Roebuck’s motion for the recog- 
nition of the Southern Confederacy had been 

ut in; upwardsof 150meetings and lectures 
had been brought about in the north of 
England and in Scotland during the past 
six months; more than forty local Com- 
mittees had been formed, and 2,750,000 
pages of anti-slavery information had been 
circulated. Resolutions, approbatory of the 
Society’s objects and operations were adopted 
unanimously. 

On the 9th June last, certain leading Li- 





verpool firms addressed a memorial to Earl 
Russell, praying for such change in the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, as should prove 
effectual to prevent the construction, in 
British ports, of vessels destined for the use 
of belligerents. Earl Russell has answered 
this memorial, under date of the 6th July, 
to the effect that he considers the Act effec- 
tual for all reasonable purposes. 

On Saturday, 4th July, the screw steam- 
ship Gibraltar — formerly the well-known 
Confederate privateer Sumter—left the Mer- 
sey for Nassau, with a large and well-assorted 
cargo. After her arrival in Liverpool the 
Sumter underwent a complete overhaul, and 
her deck timbers were materially strength- 
ened. It is generally believed that the Gib- 
raltar, upon her arrival at Nassau, is to be 
furtherstrengthened,and eventually to resume 
her old occupation of looking after Federal 
merchantmen. The Gibraltar took out the 
monster guns which caused her to be de- 
tained by the Customs authorities a few days 
before. 

A remarkable photograph has been re- 
produced in England by Mr. Jones, photo- 
grapher, Oxford Street. It is a fac-simile 
sete, ea likeness of a Louisiana slave’s 

ack, taken five or six months after a terri- 
ble scourging, and exhibiting from the 
shoulders to the waist great welts and fur- 
rows raised or gouged by the lash, running 
crosswise and lengthwise, the victim himself 
presenting a noble countenance and fine phy- 
sique. he “ card” came from the United 
States, over which the New-York Indepen- 
dent and the National Anti-Slavery Stan- 
dard recommend it should be sown broad- 
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cast by the 100,000. We think a good dis- 
tribution of it amongst those in our own 
country, who are anxious to promote a re- 
cognition of the slaveholder’s Confederacy, 
would do no harm. It tells a tale which 
even Mrs. Stowe could not match, for it 
ajipeals not to the understanding alone, but 
ect to the eye.* 

“Messrs. Bacon and Co. have just received 
from Philadelphia, for sale, a cheap edition 
of the well-known work by Mr. George M. 
Stroud, entitled ‘A Sketch of the Laws re- 
lating to Slavery in the several States of the 
United States of America.” We recom- 
mend this volume to the attentive perusal of 
the sympathizers with the Southern chivalry 
in this country. 

The Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, the dis- 
tinguished American clergyman, whose ar- 
rival in this country was announced at the 
time, came on no political or clerical errand. 
He intended to remain away from his 
parish only three months, spending the 
greater part of-that time in the retirement 
of some of the English rural districts. The 
Emancipation Society of Manchester de- 
sired to secure his services for a public meet- 
ing, but we are informed that it was not Mr. 
Beecher’s intention to speak in public dur- 
ing his present visit to the Old World. The 
reverend gentleman was privately enter- 
tained at a breakfast, given in the rooms of 
the Congregational Library on Tuesday 
morning, the 7th July, and left for the Con- 
tinent on Thursduy the 9th. 

News of the Livingstone Expedition has 
been received in London, which leaves it to 
be apprehended that the Mission .on the 
Zambesi will have to be abandoned. 

Mr. Consul Burton, stationed at Fernando 
Po, has been appointed to proceed on a spe- 
cial mission to the King of Dahomey. 

Parliamentary—On Tuesday, June 30th, 
Mr. W. KL, Fosterasked the UnderSecretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether any com- 
munication had been received by the l‘oreign 
Office from the French Government, relating’ 
to the recognition of the Southern Confede- 
racy; and whether any recent commmnica- 
tion had passed between the latter and it, 
with regard to an offer of intervention, ora 
proposal for an armistice between the con- 
tending parties. Mr. Layard asserted, in 
reply, that no communication, either with 
reference to recognition, medition, or an 
armistice, had been received by Her Majesty's 
Government from France up to thatmoment. 

On the same evening, in pursuance of his 
notice to that effect, Mx. Roebuck moved, 
** That an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that she will be gra- 
chously pleased to enter into negociations 
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with the great Powers of Europe, for the 
purpose of obtaining their co-operation in 
the recognition of the independence of the 
Confederate States of North America.” The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Lindsay. Lord 
R. Montagu proposed the: followimg as an 
amendment, ‘‘ That this House earnestly de- 
sires that an impartial neutrality should eon- 
tinue to be maintained by Her Majesty’s 
Government during the present unhappy 
contest in the States of North America.” 
Mr. Clifford seconded the amendment. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the 
original motion. Mr. W. E, Forster sup- 
ported the amendment. Lord R. Cecil spoke 
in favour of the motion, and was foliowed 
by Mr. Bright on the opposite side. Amidst 
much confusion and noise, Mr. Percy Wynd- 
ham and Mr. Lindsay moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate till the following Thurs- 
day, which was agreed to after a few words 
from Sir G. Grey and Mr. Newdegate. 

On Thursday evening, 2nd July, Mr. 
W. E. Forster asked Mr. Layard whether 
it was true, as had been alleged by Mr. 
Roebuck, that an application, made some 
months ago by the Emperor of the French 
to the British Government, to join in an 
offer of mediation between the Northern and 
Southern States, was communicated by 
Lord Lyons to Mr. Seward, and whether 
any recent communication had taken place 
between the French Ambassador and the 
Foreign Office respecting propositions hav- 
ing been made by the French Government, 
in accordance with the statement to that 
effect, made by Mr. Roebuck? In reply, 
and after repeated interruptions from Mr. 
Roebuck, Mr. Layard emphatically assured 
the House, that the reports which had been 
circulated on these subjects had not the 
slightest foundation. Mr. Roebuck asked 
whether an application, either verbal or 
written, and to the effect he had allered, 
had not been made in the early part of the 
spring. Mr. Layard denied that any such 
had been made. 

Mr. Roebuck then asked the Home Se- 
cretary to appoint a day on which the ad- 
journed debate on his motion for the recog- 
nition of the Southern Confederacy would 
be resumed. Mr. Bright said he regretted 
the postponement. Sir G. Grey fixed the 
resumption of the debate for Monday week, 
the 13th. 

On Friday evening, July 3rd, Mr. Caird 
called attention to the question of the sup- 
ply of cotton, He reviewed the sources from 
whence'we might expect to receive cotton ; 
pomted out how vastly its growth was in- 
creasing in Kgypt and in other countries up 
the Mediterranean; expressed his opinion 
that if the war in America were over there 
would be an immediate supply of cotton 


| from that quarter; and then turned to the 
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consideration. of what had been done in 
India. With respect to this part of the sub- 
ject, he contended that Sir Charles Wood 

ad thrown every impediment in the way 
of growing cotton in that country. He con- 
cluded by moving for a select Committee to 
consider what measures could be taken to 
increase the supply of cotton from India. 
Mr. Bazley, while differing from Mr. Caird 
in respect to America, agreed with him that 
much might be done to promote the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in India. A very interesting 
debate followed, in which Mr. Smollett, Mr. 
Cobden, Sir C. Wood, Mr. Bright, and 
other members took part; when Mr. Caird 
said, that as it appeared to be too late for 
any thing to be done this session, he felt he 
had better withdraw his motion, which he 
accordingly did. 

On Monday evening, July 13th, on the 
order of the day being read for resuming the 
adjourned debate on the recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy, Mr. Roebuck moved 
the discharge of the order. After some per- 
sonal explanations by Mr. Lindsay, Lord Pal- 
merston said he considered that the member 
for Sheffield had judged rightly in withdraw- 
ing his motion, and he hoped this might be 
the last the House would hear of amateur 
diplomacy. ‘The notice was then duly dis- 
charged. 

On Monday evening, the 20th, Mr. W. E. 
Forster asked the Under Secretary of Statefor 
the Colonies, whether the statement were true, 
that, during the recent riots at St. Vincent’s, 
there was indiscriminate flogging of the 
negroes by order or permission of the autho- 
rities; and, if he had not heard of such 
statement, whether he would inquire into its 
truth. Mr. C. Fortescue said that there had 
been received at the Colonial Office very full 
information with respect to the riots which 
took place at St. Vincent; but he could only 
find a single case of flogging during the con- 
tinuance of martial law. That was in the 
case of three negroes, flogged by order of a 
police magistrate. There were also several 
cases of prisoners tried and convicted, and 
whom the Chief Justice of the island sen- 
tenced, besides imprisonment, to flogging. 
With respect to those sentences, the noble 
duke at the head of the Colonial Office had 
some time since ordered a mitigation of them. 
He (Mr. Fortescue) was ready to take fur- 
ther means to ascertain the point referred 
to.* 

On the same evening, on a motion by Mr, 
W. E. Forster, for copies or extracts of any 
correspondence between the Seeretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Governor-in- 
Chief of the Windward Islands, relating to 
the recent riots at St. Vincent’s, and the 





* A communication on the reply of Mr. For- 
tescue will be found in another column.—(Eb. 
A.S.R.) 
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proceedings taken against the rioters, Mr. 
C. Forteseue promised the papers, as an un- 
opposed return. 

On Thursday morning, the 26th, Mr. 
Cobden cdiled attention to a memorial from 
several Liverpool shipowners, in reference 
to the fitting out of Confederate privateers’ 
in British ports. He contended that no tech- 
nical difficulties ought to stand in the way 
of putting a stop to such proceedings, and 
demanded that we should preserve a perfect 
neutrality in the American war. He was 
in a position to contradict, upon official 
authority, direct from Washington, a state- 
ment made by the honourable member for 
Birkenhead, some time since, to the effect 
that he had been applied to, by the Federal 
Government, to construct vessels of war for 
its use. The Speaker here interposed, and 
said that no letter could be read.* Mr. 
Laird reiterated his former assertions, and 
offered to deposit the proofs in the hands 
of the Premier. Lord Palmerston said this 
country had recognised the fact that there 
were two belligerents on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and not merely a legiti- 
mate Government and a rebellion against 
that Government. Under those circum- 
stances Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken every step possible to enforce the law 
in relation to the fitting out of ships. 

Arrica.—Advices from the Republic of 
Liberia state that at the election on the 5th 
of May Mr. Daniel B. Warner was chosen 
President for two years, and Mr. James 
W. Priest, Vice-President. 

A new native African journal, entitled the 
Anglo-African, was issued at Lagos on the 
6th of June last. It is edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. R. Campbell, who went out 
with Dr. Delany, about three years ago. 

THe Unrirep Srates.—The War.—Great 
events have occurred since our last issue. 
General Lee, after evacuating Federicks- 
burg, had crossed the Potomac with the 
greater part of his army, in three divisions, 
and invaded Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
evidently with the design of capturing 
Washington by a bold move, and settling 
the war out of hand. His force consisted of 
Ewell’s corps of 35,000 men, who marched 
out first ; Longstreet’s corps, of 42,000 men, 
and Hill’s corps of 28,000 men, who brought 
up the rear, General Stuart’s cavalry, 
18,000 strong, protected the flank and rear, 
while Jenkins, with 3000 men, accompanied 
Ewell into Maryland, the destination of the 
main portion of the army. General Lee 
and his staff crossed on the 24th of June, 
and, by a series of rapid movements, the 
three divisions succeeded in securing strong 
and commanding positions : Ewell occupied 
Chambersburg; Early’s division of Long- 





* We print the letter in another colaumn.— 
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street’s corps, Gettysburg ; and Lee, making 
a siowll,- aes to the rear of Washington, 
some thirty miles, at Frederick city, whence 
a. detachment proceeded to Hagerstown. The 
test alarm prevailed in Maryland and 
Hemnyivenia, and calls were made upon the 
citizens to turn out for the defence of their 
homes. The panic was aggravated by a 
general feeling that Hooker was unequal to 
the task before him; but he was superseded 
on the 28th June, and General Meade ap- 
pointed in his place. This change gave 
universal satisfaction. The new General at 
once commenced a forward movement. On 
the Ist of July, at nine in the morning, his 
Ist corps, under General Reynolds, followed 
by the 11th, under Howard, entered Gettys- 
burg on the east side, and passing out on the 
west, encountered General Hill’s corps ad- 
vancing from Chambersburg turnpike in 
line of battle towards the town. An en- 
ement instantly took place, and a rein- 
ocement of 25,000 men having come up 
under General Ewell, Reynolds fell back, 
the fight having lasted till four in the after- 
noon, and the Confederates retaining Get- 
Fs Early in the morning of the 2nd, 
eneral Meade, having ordered a reconnais- 
ance forward, the battle was renewed, and 
a frighful and most determined conflict 
raged till nightfall, the Confederates having 
failed to penetrate the Federal centre, or to 
outflank the wings, while the Federals 
were unable to force the enemy’s posi- 
tion. The ms gp dorm. however, appears 
to have proved disastrous to the rebels, for 
in the night General Lee retired from Get- 
tysburg, with his whole remaining force, 
leaving his dead and wounded on the field. 
Lee fell back upon the passes of the Cum- 
berland mountains, of which he had secured 
the commund in the event of a reverse. His 
head-quarters were at Hagerstown, with a 
front of five miles, and he was said to be in 
a _ soncangy stronger for defence than Get- 
tysburg. The Potomac being swollen from 
recent rains, he had made every preparation 
for a stout resistance. General Meade’s 
forces were rapidly concentrating in Lee’s 
front, and an early and desperate engage- 
ment was hourly looked for. It was alleged 
that Beauregard had reinforced Lee with 
40,000 men. The losses in the three days’ 
battle amounted to 50,000 men, pretty 
equally divided. The Federals were said to 
have captured from 9000 to 10,000 prisoners.” 
On the 6th June, a desperate fight took 
place at Milliken’s Bend, on the Yazoo, in 
consequence of an attempt, on the part of 
the rebels, 1800 strong, under M‘Culloch, to 
force a passage at that point, with a view to 
create a diversion in favour of the beseiged 
— in Vicksburg. They were opposed 
1000 Federals, of whom 600 were negroes. 

he rebels were repulsed with t loss, 
but the Federals suffered equally, and lost 
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100 negroes. In consequence of the slaughter 
of the negroes at Milliken’s Bend, General 
Grant has threatened to retaliate if coloured 
troops are executed when captured. 

In the West, Vicksburg had surrendered 
unconditionally. This event occurred on the 
3rd July. The number of prisoners and 
wounded is said to have been 18,000, of 
whom 12,000 were in fighting condition. 
The immediate cause of the surrender was 
the exhaustion of ammunition and the failure 
of reinforcement by General Johnston. The 
soldiers had been ‘eater by General Grant, in 
recognition of the brave defence they had made. 

Port Hudson still held out ; but as the fall 
of Vicksburg liberated 100,000 troops in the 
service of the Federal Government, a portion 
of them would doubtless be despatched to re- 
inforce General Banks, who had advancedhis 
parallels to within twenty yards of the citadel.* 

The Confederates had assaulted Helena 
(Arkansas) and Donaldsville (Louisiana) in 
great force, but had been driven back. 

General Rosencranz had occupied Tulla- 
homa, pushing forward against the Confede- 
rates, who were rapidly retreating. It was 
thought that the victor of Murfreesborough 
would soon force the rebel commander to 2 
general engagement, decisive of the cam- 
paign in Tennessee. 

General Morgan, with 8000 men, had 
captured Corydon, Indiana, and was ad- 
vancing to Jeffersonville, where there were 
large Federal supplies, Business was sus- 

ended at Indianapolis, and the Governor of 

ndiana had called out 50,000 men. They 
had also captured Salem, Indiana, and burned 
the dépét of the Louisville and Chicago rail- 
road. Morgan had moved to strike the 
Louisville and Indianopolis railroad. The 
Federals were in close pursuit. 

A case of retaliation had arisen at Rich- 
mond. Two Federal captains had been 
selected for retaliation for Burnside shooting 
two Confederate captains at Sandusky, Ohio. 
The day of execution had not been fixed. 

General Neal Dow and staff had been cap- 
tured outside the Federal lines near New 
Orleans. 

Martial Jaw had been declared in Louis- 
ville. All citizens had been ordered to enrol 
themselves or to go north. The number of 
negro soldiers already raised and in the field 
is reported as follows: General Thomas’s re- 
cruits on the Mississippi, 11,000; under 
General Banks, 3000; in Kansas, 1000; in 
South Carolina, 3000; in North Carolina, 
3000; under General Rosencranz, 5000; 
under General Schofield, 2000; Massachusetts 
regiment, 1000 ; in the district of Columbia, 
800; total, 29,800. There are also 5000 
coloured men in the navy. 





* Since the foregoing paragraphs were set up, 
Lee has retreated into Virginia, and Port Hud- 


son has capitulated.— (Ep. A.S.2.) 
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Miscellaneous. — The Missouri Emanci- 
pation ordinance had passed the State Con- 
vention by a vote of 51 to 30. Slavery is to 
be abolished in 1870. Those then over forty 
are to be servants during life; those under 
twelve, till they are twenty-three ; those over 
twelve, until the 4th July 1876. 

The militia law of Ohio was to be put in 
force. All citizens between eighteen and 
forty-five years of age, not physically dis- 
abled, were to be organized into companies 
on the 4th July, and would be subject to the 
Governor’s call for duty in such numbers as 
he may think necessary, 

The New-York Herald has information 
from reliable authority that Mr. Stephens, 
the Confederate Vice-President, and the Con- 
federate Commissioner, Mr. Ould, came down 
the James River on the Confederate gun- 
boat Dragon, under a flag of truce, request- 
ing permission to present in person an im- 
portant communication from President Jef- 
ferson Davis to President Lincoln. A 
Cabinet Council was held in consequence in 
Washington, and it was decided that per- 
mission should not be granted to Mr. Stephens 
to come to Washington. Mr. Stephens was 
informed that the ordinary channels of com- 
munication would suffice to transmit any 
message to President Lincoln. 

A serious riot had occurred at New York, 
caused by the enforcement of the draft. 

West Inpres.—There has been a con- 
tinuance of drought throughout the islands, 
from Barbados to St. Croix, and the planters 
are apprehensive for the next year’s crops ; 
this, with the low prices, caused considerable 
anxiety. The planters, however, look for- 
ward to a reduction of the sugar duties by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, next year. 

In Jamaica considerable anxiety was felt 
as to who would be the next Governor of the 
colony. Business was unusually dull. 

A large fire had occurred at Demerara, 
and property to the extent of 60,000 dollars 
destroyed. 

Cuba.—It is said that upwards of 25,000 
slaves from Africa had been imported into 
Cuba during the last year. When a cargo 
arrives, the slaves are distributed over the 
plantations, and the vessel burnt. There 
are only three small vessels to guard a line 
of coast of 1500 to 2000 miles. Great fears 
are entertained in Havana that the sugar 
crop would prove a failure, and that not 
more than half the estimated yield would be 
produced. 

Haiti.—The rss. cs from Haiti refers 
chiefly to a ministerial crisis on a question of 
finance. The ministers were outvoted, and 
the alternative was left them either to retire 
from office or advise an appeal to the nation. 
The latter course was adopted by the Pre- 
sident; and eager, ck on the 3rd July, the 
Chambers were dissolved. It was generally 
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believed that the elections would result in a 
large majority in favour of the Govern- 
ment. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. -” 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
(Friday, 28th March.) — 


THE ** ALABAMA” CASE. 


Mr. Briaur (continued): The hon. and learned 
gentleman had said the Foreign Establish- 
ment Act had nothing to do with the law 
of nations, and that if we chose to repeal 
it, any body could build ships and sell ships 
of war to any Power in the world. Ido not 
know whether that is so as to England, but 
it is not so as to the United States, for their 
Act states expressly that it is intended to carry 
out that which is understood to be, and what 
they acknowledge to be, the law of nations, for 
the purpose of preserving peace among nations. 
I shall not go into further detail upon this 
matter. Iam convinced that the speech of the 
hon. and learned gentleman will give no greater 
satisfaction to very many persons in this country 
than it will give to very many in the United States. 
I am further satistied, that if anybody in this 
country was building a ship of war, and there 
was any suspicion that it was intended to assist 
a revolutionary party in the little kingdom of 
Portugal — always a pet kingdom of this Go- 
vernment—I have not the slightest doubt that 
the Government would not interfere and prevent 
the sailing of that ship. I say your neutrality 
is a cold and unfriendly neutrality, and I say 
that, considering the natural alliance between this 
country and the United States, and the enormous 
interests which you jeopardize, it does become 
the Government fairly to look this question in the 
face, and exert the influence which they have 
—and which I believe the people universally 
would support them in exerting—to prevent the 
sailing of these vessels, which can by no means 
whatever have any effect, as far as we are con- 
cerned, but to embroil us with that nation with 
which, of all others in the world, we have the 
greatest interest in remaining at peace. I do 
not for a moment believe, that because the 
United States are in this great calamity, out of 
which they will still become a great nation,—I do 
not for a moment believe that facts like these 
can be forgotten now or hereafter. There ara 
people in America interested, apparently, in 
creating ill feeling towards England. There ara 
2,000,000 of Irishmen in America, and wherever 
an Irishman plants his foot in a foreign country 
there stands an enemy of England. I could 
read to you a speech of old date, delivered in this 
House by Lord North, in which he lamented 
that among those who were most hostile to Eng- 
land during the Revolutionary War were those 
emigrants who had gone from Ireland. But if 
there be in that country elements of hostility to 
England, there may be, and probably there 
are, in this country elements of hostility to 
America. Why, Sir, a man who was worthy to 
be a Minister, instead of speaking in this cold and 
unfriendly tone, ought to know that all the 
living world and all posterity would judge him 
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and condemn him if he permitted any thing to be 
undene which he could do that would proserve 
the peace between the United States and Eng- 
land. I am not afraid to stand here in defence, 
not of Mr. Seward’s despatches, but in defence 
of that great claim which the, people of the 
United States have upon the generous forbear- 
ance and sympathy of Englishmen. If you had 
last night looked in the faces of 3000 of the 
most intelligent of the artisan class in London, as 
I did, and heard their cheers and observed their 
Sympathy for that country for which you appear 
‘to care so little, you would imagine that the con- 
duct of the Government, the more forbearing, the 
More generous, the more just as it was towards 
the United States, the more it would recommend 
itself to the magnanimous feeling of the 
te of this country. I do ask the noble 
ord at the head of the Government, a man 
of unequalled experience in politics, who, al- 
though he may sometimes drive the coach 
to the edge of the precipice, yet I can’t 
think would wish to drive over, and who now, 
‘after a long life, is administering the affairs of 
this country with a greater concurrence of opinion 
in this House, perhaps, than has been enjoyed by 
any Minister during his lifetime,—I say he has 
the power now, by kindly words and generous 
acts, and a noble and friendly spirit towards a 
great and kindred people, to render services to 
th nations and to the world, not to be ex- 
ceeded by any of those which his warmest ad- 
mirers say that he has rendered during the 
course of his long political life. This night, by 
that table, upon that floor, the noble lord, in five 
minutes of “pee and friendly words, which he 
knows so well how to offer, could send a message 
to the United States that would allay much irri- 
tation, and give much confidence to the friends of 
peace, not only on that side of the Atlantic, but 
to avast number who hang upon his phrases in 
this country. 

Mr. Lairp.—After the discussion that has 
taken place about the Alabama I shall not trouble 
the House with many remarks. I can only say, 
from all I know and all I have heard, that from 
the day the vessel was laid down to her comple- 
tion every thing was open and aboveboard in this 
country. I also further say that the officers of 
the Government had every facility afforded them 
for inspecting the ship during the progress of 
building. When the officers came to the builders 
they were shewn the ship, and day after day the 
Customs’ officers were on board, as they were 
when she finally left, and they declared there 
was nothing wrong. They only left her when the 

left, and they were obliged to declare that she 
left Liverpool a perfectly legitimate transaction. 
One point has been overlooked in this discussion. 
Ifa ship without guns and without arms is.a 
dangerous article, surely rifled guns and ammu- 
‘nition of all sorts are equally and even more 
dangerous. I have referred to the bills of entry 
in the Custom Houses of London and Liverpool, 
and I find there have been vast shipments of 
implements of war to the Northern States 
through the celebrated house of Baring and Co., 
Brown, Shipley, and Co., of Liverpool, and a 
variety of other names, which I need not more 
particularly mention, but whose Northern ten- 
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dencies are well known to this House. If the 
member for Rochdale, or the hon. member for 
Bradford, wishes to ascertain the extent to 
which the Northern States of America have had 
supplies of arms from this country, they have 
only to go to a gentleman who, I am sure, will 
be ready to afford them every information, and 
much more readily than he would to me or to 
any one else calling upon him—the American 
Consul in Liverpool. Before that gentleman 
the manifest of every ship is laid; he has to 
give an American pass to each vessel; he is con- 
sequently able to tell the exact number of rifles 
which have been shipped from this country for 
the United States—information, I doubt not, 
which would be very generally desired by this 
House. I have obtained from the official Custom- 
House returns some details of the sundries ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom to the Northern 
States of America from the Ist of May 1861, to 
the 3lst of December 1862. There were— 
Muskets, 41,500; rifles, 341,000; gun-flints, 
26,500; percussion caps, 49,982,000; and 
swords, 2250. The best information I could 
obtain leads me to believe that from one-third 
to a-half may be added to these numbers of 
items which have been shipped to the Northern 
States as hardware. I have very good reason for 
saying that a vessel of 2000 tons was chartered 
six weeks ago for the express purpose of taking 
out a cargo of *“ hardware” to the United States. 
The exportation has not ceased yet. From the 
Ist of January to the 17th of March 1863, the 
Customs’ bills of entry show that 23,870 gun 
barrels, 30,802 rifles, and 3,105,800 percussion 
caps, were shipped to the United States. So 
that if the Southern States have got two ships 
unarmed, unfit for any purpose of warfare—for 
they procured their armaments somewhere else— 
the Northern States have been well supplied from 
this country, through the agency of some most 
influential! persons, Now it has been stated— 
and by way of comparison treated as matter of 
complaint—that during the Crimean war the 
Americans behaved so well. The hon. member 
for Bradford and the member for Birmingham 
both lauded their action as compared with that 
of our own Government. Now I have heard that 
a vessel sailed from the United States to Petro 
paulovski. If hon, members will allow me I 
will go on, and first I propose to read an extract 
from The Times, written by their correspondent 
at San Francisco, dated the 29th of January 
1863 : 

‘s Now, this case of the Alabama illustrates 
the saying that a certain class should have a 
good memory. During the Crimean war a man- 
of-war (called the America, if I remember), was 
built in America for the Russian Government, 
and brought out to the Pacific, filled with arms 
and munitions, by an officer in the United- 
States’ navy. This gentleman took her to Petro- 
paulovski, where she did service against the 
allied squadron ; and she is still in the Russian 
navy. We made no such childish fuss about this 
act of ‘hostility’ by a friendly Power which we 
could not prevent, as our friends are now makin 
about the Alabama, whose departure from Engl 
our Government could not stop.” 

The America was commanded by a Lieutenant 
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Hudson, who, if my information be correct, and 
I have no doubt that it is, was then, or had been 
just previously, a lieutenant in the American 
navy; he was the son of a most distinguished 
officer in.the same service, Captain Hudson. I 
am, further informed that some. doubts having 
arisen about the character of this ship, the 
American men-of-war in the different ports she 
called at protected her, and, on her arrival in 
Russia, the captain who took her out was, I 
know, very handsomely rewarded for his services. 
Now, I will go a step further about the Northern 
States. In 1861, just after the war broke out, 
a friend of mine, whom I have known for many 
years, was over here, and came to me with a 
view of getting vessels built in this country for 
the American Government—the Northern Go- 
vernment. Its agents in this country made 
inquiries, plans and estimates were given to my 
friend, and transmitted to the Secretary of the 
American navy. I will read an extract from 
this gentleman’s letter, dated the 30th of July 
1861. It, is written from Washington, and 
states: 

**Since my arrival here I have had frequent 
interviews with our ‘Department of Naval 
Affairs,’ and am happy to say that the Minister 
of the Navy is inelined to have an iron-clad ship 
_ built out of the country. ‘This ship is designed 
for a specific purpose, to accomplish a definite 
object. I send you herewith a memorandum, 
handed me last evening from the Department, 
with the request that I would send it to you by 
steamer’s mail of to-morrow, and to ask your 
immediate reply, stating if you will agree to 
build such a ship as desired, how soon, and for 
how much, with such plans and specifications 
as you may deem it best to send me.’ 

he extract from the memorandum states that 
‘the ship is to be“ finished complete, with guns 
and every thing appertaining.” On the 14th of 
August | received another letter from the same 
gentleman, from which the following is an 
extract : 

‘I have this morning a note from the Assist- 
ant-Secretary of the Navy, in which he says, 
‘I hope your friends will tender for the two 
iron-plated steamers.’” 

After this, the firm with which I was lately 
connected, having made contracts to a large 
extent with other persons, stated that they were 
not in a position to undertake any orders to be 
done in so short atime. This was the reply: 

I sent your last letter, received yesterday, 
to the Secretary of the Navy, who was very 
desirous to have you build the iron-plated or 
bomb-proof batteries, and I trust that he may 
yet decide to have you build one or more of the 

un-boats.” 

I think, perhaps, in the present state of the 
law in America, 1 shall not be asked to give the 
name of my correspondent; but he is a gentle- 
man of the highest respectability. If any hon. 
member wishes, I should have no hesitation in 
handing the whole correspondence, with the 
original letters, into the hands of you, Sir, or 
the First Minister of the Crown, in strict con- 
fidence, because there are communications in 
these letters, respecting the views of the Ameri- 
can Government, which I certainly should not 
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divulge, which I have not mentioned or alluded 

to before. But seeing that the American Go- 

vernment are making so much work about other 

parties, whom they charge with violating or 

evading the law, though in reality they have not. 
done so, I think it only fair to state these facts. 

As I said before, they are facts. I do not feel 

at liberty to state those points to which I have 

referred, as being of a confidential character, but 

if any hon. gentleman feels a doubt regarding 

the accuracy of what I have stated, I shall feel 

happy to place the documents in the hands of 
the Speaker, or of the First Lord of the Crown, 

when he will see that they substantiate much 
more than I have stated. I do not wish to 
occupy the House longer; but I must say this, 
that to talk of freedom in a land like the Northern 
States of America is an absurdity. Almost 
every detective that can be got hold of in this 
country is employed. I believe there are spies 
in my son’s works in Birkenhead, aad in all the 
great establishments in the country. A friend 
of mine had detectives regularly on his track in 
consequence of some circumstances connected 
with his vessels. If that be freedom, I think we 
had better remain in the position in which we 
now are. In conclusion, I will allude to a 
remark which was made elsewhere last night— 
a remark, I presume, applying to me, or to some- 
body else, which was utterly uncalled for. I 
have only to say, that I would rather be handed 
down to posterity as the builder of a dozen Ala- 
bamas than as the man who applies himself 
deliberately to set class against class, and to cry 
up the institutions of another country which, 
when they come to be tested, are of no value 
whatever, and which reduce liberty to an utter 
absurdity. 








Mrs. BeecHer STOWE AND THE LADIES OT 
Epinsuren.—It will be recollected that in the 
month of January we published a letter from the 
Edinburgh Ladies’ Emancipation Soctely to Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe. The following is part of the reply 
which has just been received; ‘* The great work 
of liberation, thank God, is substantially done! 
Thank God, we live to feel that Slavery is ended. 
No more coffles! no more slave-markets! no 
more scourgings! no more fugitive slave-laws! 
Instead, free labour! and an intelligent well- 
trained black army! My youngest brother, 
Colonel James C. Beecher, writes from Newbern, 
North Carolina, where he has gone, under Gene- 
ral Wilde, to assist in raising a negro brigade : 
‘The negroes had been expecting, praying for 
them, week after week, and the first three days 
500 men enlisted. In each soldier's tent you 
may see a spelling-book for each man; in the in- 
tervals of drilling, they are cleaning their — 
ground; and when all is done they sit down an 
study spelling-book. The coloured women of New- 
bern, who last year were slaves, met, and sub- 
scribed, in ten and five-cent pieces, 100 dollars, 
their offering for a flag for the as a ged re 
My dear friends, a thousand grateful and plea- 
sant recollections of good days in Scotland crowd 
upon me as I write, but I am cramped and con- 
fined by neuralgia, which is brought on by writ- 
ing, and cannot say much.”— Scotsman. 
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THE LATE RIOTS IN ST. VINCENT, 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers, 
that in the month of September last year, 
some disturbances took place in the Island of 
St. Vincent, which were suppressed, as is 
alleged, by military interference. We had 
reason to believe, at the time, that the out- 
break had been greatly exaggerated, and 
the subsequent proceedings on the part of 
the authorities appeared to us to have been 
characterized by features of exceeding seve- 
rity, while the hurried passing of a Bill of 
Indemnity, shortly after, imparted an equi- 
vocal element to the whole transaction cal- 


culated to justify the gravest doubts as to” 


the manner in which justice had been ad- 
ministered. We published a couple of letters, 
sent to us from St. Vincent, giving a number 
of facts concerning the “riots,” and fully 
confirming our previous suspicions that cir- 
cumstances lay behind, in connection with 
the disturbances, which required investiga- 
tion, before a right judgment could be formed 
as to the degree of blame attributable to the 
people. We now append a communication 
on the subject, which the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
have addressed to the Duke of Newcastle, 
with a statement setting forth the causes 
which led to the riots, and certain other facts 
which leave no doubt on our mind that there 
has been a grievous misdirection of _ 
in the case. At our request, Mr. W. E. 
Forster, the member for Bradford, looked 
into the matter, and promptly brought it 
under the notice of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who as promptly acquiesced in Mr. Forster’s 
request for papers relating to the subject. 
Those papers will not be forthcoming for 
some time yet; but inasmuch as the Duke of 
Newcastle appears to have expressed his 
disapproval of some of the proceedings, we 
may hope that the new facts brought under 
his notice will induce him to take further 
steps in the matter. We cannot believe such 
a aa instance of abuse of authority will be 
allowed to go unpunished. 

But while we consider that a great wrong 
has been done to certain parties, in the in- 
fliction of indiscriminate punishment, and 
that certain officials are open to very grave 
charges, amounting almost to actual murder 
we cannot absolve the actual rioters from all 
blame. Whatever may be alleged in ex- 
tenuation of their misdemeanour, they should 
know it is not permitted to citizens to take 
the law into their own hands, for the pur- 

of redressing their grievances, real or 
imaginary, even though the authorities 
themselves set the example. There is a 
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legitimate mode of appeal, through the regu- 
locke constituted hanes which aaees in all 
cases be adopted, and there is, in addition, a 
British’ and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
whose Committee are ever ready to give 
their best attention to well-authenticated 
statements of grievances suffered by the 
coloured people, and to bring the subject under 
the notice of the proper authorities; but 
memorials of this kind, which the Committee 
may be appealed to to support, must always 
be first be AN to the Secretary of State 
for the colonies, through the local govern- 
ment. 

In the constitution of the Society, one of 
its objects is stated to be, “the protection of 
the rights and interests of the enfranchised 
population in the British possessions.”” Under 
this clause, it claims the right of pleading in 
behalf of such of the class referred to, who 
have real cause of complaint, and the Com- 
mittee may, at all times, be appealed to. It 
may not be always possible to obtain justice, 
or even to entertain a complaint; but 
memorialists may rely upon a careful 
consideration of their cases, and upon such 
a course of action upon them as may re- 
commend itself to the Committee, as best 
calculated to achieve the object sought. We 
are impressed most painfully with the con- 
viction that, as a rule, justice is not fairly 
administered to the coloured people in the 
West Indies. The imposition of the Poll- 
tax Ordinance, and the punishments in- 
flicted under it, in British Guiana; the case 
of Mr. Gordon in Jamaica, and that of the 
victims of martial law in St. Vincent, are 
immediately in point ; while the constitution 
of the Court of Judicature in this latter 
colony is only an illustration of the system 
prevalent, more or less, in others. Under 
such circumstances, the attainment of justice 
is practically impossible, and hence the ne- 
cessity for a sweeping and a radical reform. 
Bnt it is clear that the people must them- 
selves be the prime movers in such a revo- 
lution. They must go to work constitu- 
tionally and peaceably to make known their 
grievances. They must use their right of 
voting in favour only of men who will 
honestly maintain their interests in the local 
legislature. They must petition the local 
Parliament and the Home Government; but, 
first and before any thing else, they must 
shew substantial and reasonable grievances, 
and thereby justify an agitation for redress, 
No simply factious opposition will ever com- 
mand our sympathy, nor secure attention. 
There must not be agitation for agitation’s 
sake. All reforms require time; but vio- 
lence or intemperate action are amongst the 
worst methods of obtaining them. We 
earnestly commend these few remarks to our 
friends in the West Indies, who will readily 
understand why they appear in our columna, 

The following is a copy of the communi- 
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¢ation which the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Newcastle, on the 
subject of the recent occurrence in St. 
Vincent : 
‘27 New Broad Street, 
“July 20, 1863. 

“To His Grace the Duke or Newcast1z, Her 

Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Co- 

lonies. 

“My Lorp Dvuxr,—The Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society re- 
spectfully beg leave to direct your Grace’s atten- 
tion to a statement forwarded herewith,* rela- 
ting to the riots which occurred in St. Vincent 
in the month of September of last year, and to 
the action of the local authorities in the matter. 
The Committee received communications on the 
subject shortly after the events above referred to 
took place. Unfortunately they were not suffi- 
ciently ample nor exact to enable the Committee 
to act with the promptitude which the case 
demanded ; and the present Memorial has been 
further delayed in consequence of the exceeding 
difticulty of obtaining information direct from 
the island through the ordinary channels, these 
being controlled by parties more or less impli- 
cated in the proceedings, which the Committee 
conceive present a serious ground of complaint. 
The statement appended is furnished upon what 
the Committee believe to be trustworthy autho- 
rity ; and as the Committee understand that your 
Grace has already moved in the matter, and ex- 
pressed disapproval of some of the proceedings, 
the Committee are encouraged to believe that 
you will take such further steps as may lead not 
only to the immediate redress which the injured 
parties demand, but as shall secure the people of 
St. Vincent from any similar misdirection of 
justice in future. The Committee respectfully 
suggest, as proper subjects of inquiry, first, 
Whether the circumstances of the case were such 
as to justify the declaration of martial law; 
secondly, Whether, in the execution of the law, 
undue severity was not exercised; and, thirdly, 


Whether the indiscriminate flogging alleged to | 


have taken place was not unjustifiable. 

‘‘The Committee venture to submit that in- 
quiry is absolutely needful, because some of the 
local authorities are implicated in the cruelties 
which have been perpetrated. 

‘The Supreme Court of Judicature of St. 
Vincent is composed as follows: Chief Justice, 
H. E. Sharpe; Assistant Justices, J. J. Hughes, 
J. H. Hazell, and G. Van Heningen, Esqs.; 
and Clerk of the Crown, E. Laborde, i:sq., who 
returns the jury panel, both grand and petty. 
These gentlemen are also Judges of the Court of 
Grand Sessions of the Peace, which is the Su- 
preme Criminal Court. 

‘The son of the Assistant Justice, J. J. Hughes, 





* Enclosure I. Statement. 
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stands accused of the homicide of one Peters, anp 
the Committee are given to understand that 
your Grace had ordered him to be put on his 
trial for the crime. This has not been done. 
The nephew of Mr. Assistant-Justice Hazell is 
charged with having shot a man during the 
riots; and Assistant-Justice G. Van Heningen 
is openly accused of the murder, with his own 
hand, of one Jacob Joe, * the Clerk of the Crown 
being also accused of participation in the crime. 
The Chief Justice, however, has repeatedly as- 
serted that the acts of these parties were justi- 
fiable, and that they have deserved well of the 
country. It is obvious that, under such circum- 
stances, justice can only be asserted through the 
direct peremptory interference of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

‘+ But this is not all. The Committee perceive 
that a Mr. James Clement Choppin is announced 
in the Civil Service Gazette as the Attorney- 
General of St. Vincent, in which capacity he 
becomes, under the local constitution, the public 
prosecutor in the island. Moreover, without 
his signature, no Bill can be submitted to a 
grand jury. Now, Mr. Choppin’s brother is 
one of the parties who stands accused as an 
active agent in the murder of one John Her- 
cules,¢ at Argyle Estate, and Mr. Choppin 
shewed himself to be one of the most virulent 
and prejudiced opponents of the people in the 
lamentable scenes of October last. He stated 
in the Assembly, that not only all the prisonet# 
ought to be hanged, but also any persons wh® 
doubted their guilt. 

“The Committee have received applications 
from certain persons in St. Vincent, who have 
been the victims of misdirection of justice there, 
soliciting the Committee’s interference in their 
behalf. Copies of these communications are 
enclosed. The originals, the Committee are in- 
formed, have been forwarded to your Grace 
through the ordinary channeis.t 

** The Committee trust your Grace will feel dis- 
posed to promote the object of their petition. 





* Enclosure I, Statement. 

+ Enclosure I. Statement. 

t Enclosure II. Petition of Thomas Alexander 
to the Governor-in-Chief, craving redress for 
Wrongous imprisonment, with cruel and illegal 
treatment. 

Enclosure III. (with two enclosures.) Petition 
of Peggy Joe, craving investigation into a redress 
for the murder of her husband, Jacob Joe. En- 
closures I., and II., in [II., being letters from the 
Private Secretary of the Governor-in-Chief, and 
the Colonial Secretary respectively, in reply to 
petition by Peggy Joe to the local authorities on 
the same subject. 

Enclosure IV. Letter by Colonial Secretary, in 
reply to petition by Mrs. Catherine Hercules, in 
connection with the murder of her brother, John 
Hercules, informing the petitioner that the 
Governor-in-Chief had no power to institute an 
investigation of, or afford redress for, the crime. 
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‘The Committee are credibly informed that 
a wide-spread feeling of disaffection exists among 
the labouring population, who are impressed 
with a conviction that justice for them is un- 
attainable. The Committee, however, respect- 
fully submit, that by a change in the existing 
law,. it. would be easy to permit appeal to the 
Courts! at Barbadoes in all cases occurring in the 
islands within the jurisdiction of the Windward 
Islands Government, as judgment in those cases 
would thereby necessarily cease to be determined 
by local hostile influences. 
** I have the honour, &c., 
“ L. A. CoamErovzow, Sec.* 


Enclosure I. 
STATEMENT. 

The dissatisfaction of the labourers had been 
very general for a long time. In the month 
of August last, it was increased by various 
causes. fF irst, the cultivation of certain 
estates was abandoned. Secondly, orders 
were known to have been sent out by the 
proprietors of others, that as they were carried 
on ata loss the expenses of cultivation must 
be reduced, or the cultivation cease. Thirdly, 
and more especially owing to the following 
incident : 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Musgrave, 
and other officials, were in the habit of visit- 
ing and enjoying the hospitality of the 
manager of an estate belonging to the Duc 
de Polignac, usually residing hana. The 
Duke, it appears, required the expenses re- 
duced, and as the amount of wages exceeded 
all other expenses, the manager, a Mr. Cowie, 
resolved that here the retrenchment must 
commence. A rumour got abroad, that over 
their wine, His Excellency and Mr. Cowie 
had laid a bet about curtailing the allowances 
in kind, and reducing the daily wages from 
tenpence to fourpence a day ; that the former 
had said the feat was impracticable, but that, 
if the manager succeeded, he deserved some 

ublic testimonial ; that the wife of the latter 

ad remarked that fourpence a day was amply 


‘sufficient for the women to buy bamboo and 


brown, (the old Slavery costume,) and that 
at present no lady could get a dress, but was 
anticipated, both in materials and fashion, by 
the; negresses. The rumour, whether true 
or not, created great irritation, and the cry 
became general, that if the proprietor was 
losing’, it was from the extravagance and mis- 
conduct of his agent more than from the rate 
of wages, and from the wager taxation to 
support public officers, who did nothing but 
traduce the labouring population, though 
supported by their indfunley 

n the mean time, the manager of Mount 
Bentinck estate—situated in the north quarter 





* Since the foregoing was in type the Duke of 
Newcastle has replied, saying that a copy of this 
communication, with insructions for inquiry, will 
besent tothe Governor of St. Vincent. (Ed.4.S.2.) 
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of the island—and his labourers, came too 
feud, arising, 1st, from a misunderstanding, 
about provision-grounds and other perquisites 
on the estate; 2nd, from a threat to reduce 
the wages on account of the proprietor’s 
being ‘no longer able to.afford the rate; and, 
8rd, because, for an affront, and some real 
or supposed. injury, he had turned off the 
supply of water from the canal on Sundays 
and Saturdays, on which days it was not 
required for the service ofthe machinery of the 
sugar-works ; but he had thus also cut off the 
supply of water for the use of the negro 
village, causing the labourers a serious incon- 
venience on those two days. One Sunday 
the Megass-house was burned, and as there 
was no water in the canal, no attempt was 
made to quench the fire. 

During this excitement, the rumour got 
abroad about what took place at Argyle, be 
tween Mr. Cowie and the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor: the labourers struck work entirely, 
and assumed a threatening attitude. The 
police magistrate issued a warrant which was 
resisted, and the whole body of the police 
were sent up from Kingstown with great 
parade. At length the Lieutenant-Governor 
and the Attorney-General and others, went 
out and expostulated with some of the parties, 
admitted that the warrant was informal 
and illegal, and said that if they went to 
their homes, their grievances would be in- 
quired into. Every thing appeared to be 
arranged to the satisfaction of all, and on 
the 26th September, the Lieutenant-Governor 
and suite returned to town. However, at 
this interview there were others than the 
Mount Bentinck people, and these were at- 
tentively noticing what fell from His Excel- 
lency. Mr. Musgrave, in allusion to the 
burning of the Megass house, had stated “it 
was very hard that the owners of the estate, 
who were in England, and who could not 
by possibility have injured them in any 
way, should suffer from the indiscretion of 
the managers? Why did they not seek 
satisfaction from them that wronged them ?” 
The word satisfaction was doubtless meant 
by His Excellency to apply to their seeking 
redress in due course of law, but in common 
parlance it was taken to mean something 
else; and on the Monday following (29th 
Sept.), and the two subsequent days, in 
another district, namely, Biabou, the houses 
of obnoxious managers were entered by the 
excited populace, their furniture destroyed, 
and themselves mal-treated. A panic seized 
the authorities, and upon no better autho- 
rity than mere idle gossip, a proclamation 
was concocted, setting forth, among other 
things, that the civil power was utterly un- 
able to put down the riots. Hereupon martial 
law was proclaimed, although it is a positive 
fact, that not a single magistrate nor amember 
of the commission of peace, nor a single 
police constable or other police officer, 
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had been assaulted or personally molested 
by the rioters, and no firearms were ever 
proved to have been in their possession. It 
may very well be questioned if the negroes 
thought for a:moment they were engaged in 
= criminal enterprise. Indeed they seem 
only te have followed out with ludicrous 
exactness, outrages perfectly similar, which 
the authorities had pronounced, two months 
before, could not be criminally tried, stating 
that the parties concerned in them incurred 
only civil responsibility, and were merely 
liable to answer for damages in a civil court. 

The circumstances referred to were these. 
In the month of June previous, a savage 
assault had been committed in the streets of 
Kingstown on a member of Assembly, for 
offence taken by a member of the Executive 
Council for words spoken in the House. The 
penalty was a fine of 5/., which the members 
of the local government and their subordi- 
nates paid in shilling subscriptions, an Assist- 
ant Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
acting as treasurer of the fund. Three weeks 
after, a member of Assembly was burned in 
efiizy by a crowd collected together by the 
authorities of the island; and two days 
thereafter, in open day, the chief member of 
the Administrative Committee headed the 
rabble in forcibly entering a house, and de- 
stroying the furniture of an office, and the 
types and press of a printing establishment 
that was obnoxious to him. The sympathy 
of all the authorities with the perpetrators 
was undisguised. Criminal proceedings were 
instituted, but they were dismissed after a 
lengthened investigation. The injured party 
had only a civil remedy, and as the parties 
implicated had the returning of the jury 
panel, even that remedy was of very doubtful 
result. The Lieutenant-Governor excused 
himself for not attempting to afford protec- 
tion, by remarking that “the populace is 
quite well acquainted with the fact, that 
there is at present no organized body or 
force adequate to ensure the preservation of 
order and protection of property : that what- 
ever means might be found to punish vio- 
lent infractions of the law, none exist to 
prevent riot and disorder if the people are 
excited.” A letter containing this passage 
was published in the Gazette, 

Thus the populace were officially informed 
that there was no power to resist their will, 
and, moreover, that it was not criminally 
punishable to assault the persons and destroy 
the furniture of those against whom they 
might have cause of offence. Among a people 
so prone to imitate the example of their su- 
periors, could any thing have been expected 
other than such riotsasoccurred. What did 
they more than what the authorities had 
furnished precedents ffor? No person was 
killed by the rioters, or even permanently 
disabled. 

After martial law had been proclaimed, 
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the'first man shot was one Jacob Joe, an 
individual who had been sick with fever, 
and had only that morning turned out of his 
sick-bed for the purpose of asking his em- 
ployer for wages due him for his labour. 
On his return home, he was met on the public 
road, and, without any warning, was shot 
dead by a Mr. Vanbringen, in charge of a 
company of volunteers, and in company with 
an Assistant Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. His widow presented a petition 
to the Lieutenant-Governor, praying for re- 
dress for such a cruel wrong as the murder 
of her husband. His Excellency at first ex- 
pressed sympathy with her case, but put her 
off on the plea that it was necessary to make 
inquiries. Her residence is about ten miles 
from town, and between the month of October 
and the end of April, she called no less than 
twenty times with the same result, perform- 
ing equal to a journey of 400 miles. On the 
visit of the Governor-General, she had to 
present two petitions, and appear four days 
in Kingstown before being heard; and the 
only answer she obtained was, that he con- 
sidered ‘her ill-advised to be dwelling on the 
lamentable death of her husband. 

The day following the murder of Jacob, a 
man named Peters was killed at the Fountain 
estate. He was not a rioter, but had been 
chased‘ into a negro cottage, and, instead of 
being taken prisoner, was slain below a 
woman’s bed, where he had taken refuge. 
On the 4th October, a corps of 200 strong 
was despatched to windward. When at 
Argyle estate, they came up to a man named 
John Hercules, who had actually been em- 
ployed in preparing grass and forage for the 
horses, and he was there put to death in the 
most barbarous manner, receiving no less 
than nine gun-shot wounds and divers sword 
thrusts. His sisters, for lamenting the death 
of their brother, and asking his body for in- 
terment, were seized, tied, and carried into 
the open pasture, as they were told, to be 
shot ; but after suffering cruel suspense for 
a considerable time, they were let go, but 
were afterwards again captured, and confined 
in a cellar in the Ordnance-yard in Kings- 
town for a couple of weeks, without any 
female attendant, and finally discharged, as 
nothing could be alleged against them. The 
man J. Hercules was not implicated in the riots, 

On the same day a man was shot at Bia- 
bou in mere wantonness ; and at every estate 
along the route, an indiscriminate flogging 
took place, with more or less ferocity. 

On the Sunday morning, the corps’ ar- 
rived at Mount Bentinck estate, the negro 
village of which property was surrounded by 
the force, and at six o’clock the inhabitant, 
of it were seized for punishment, and the 
flogging lasted the entire day: the punish_ 
ment was indiscriminate, and there was no, 
even the mockery of an investigation into th . 
guilt or innocence. It was enough to ha 
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been found in the doomed village. Through- 
out the entire day nothing was to be heard 
but the shrieks and wailings of the poor 
wretches under the torture of the lash. 
Now it is worthy of remark, that these peo- 
ple had been quiet after the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor left, and were actually at work at the 
time of the outbreak in the Biabou quarter; 
yet this was the sort of investigation 
they got into their alleged grievances, 
and the reward they received for keeping 
aloof from their brethren in the Biabou 
uarter. Previous tothe abrogation of mar- 
tial law, an Act was hurried through the 
legislature ratifying the proclamation, and 
indemnifying all persons engaged in sup- 
pressing the “ insurrection,” and withholding 
of the right of habeus corpus from all per- 
sons in custody, &c. 

The number of persons in custody when 
martial law enscel was 251. Of these, 
100 were dismissed simpliciter, and 151 
were detained for trial at the Criminal 
Court in November. The Judges, Officers 
of Court, Grand and petit Jurors, were 
almost all interested parties ; indeed the latter 
were indiscriminately jurors, prosecutors, and 
Witnesses ; a mere mockery of trial. As the 
prisoners had no counsel, and were kept 
from their friends previous to the trial, they 
had no opportunity to get up a defence; and 
to prove an alibi, even if such had been the 
fact, was out of the question. Seventy-one 
were convicted, and were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment and hard labour, with 
public whipping, the first instalment of 
which was.carried out in a suvage manner, 
and which, if there had not been a company 
of soldiers in the island, would have caused 
another outbreak. ‘Ihe number of deaths 
that took place during the license of martial 
law will never be known : those related are 
all officially admitted, and, stranger still, the 
victims are acknowledged to have been 
wholly innocent of any participation in the 
riots. Before the abrogation of martial law, 
it was seriously in contemplation to hang the 
prisoners without any formality, but the 
authorities were diverted from their inten- 
tion by a mere accident. It is frightful to 
think of such a state of matters, when no 
less than 180 of the 251 then in custody 
were found afterwards to be innocent, and 
of the seventy-one convicted, twenty-two 
were released by the Governor-General, 
and several were ordered by the Court to be 
flogged, and let go. 

lt is rumoured that the Secretary of State 
has expressed his displeasure at the manner 
in which the authorities have acted; but 
there matters will end, and it is expected 
it will be speedily forgotten. 

In the foregoing statement, no notice is 
taken of the damage inflicted on the property 
of the labouring population; but it was 
great. In some instances there was the de- 
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struction of their cottages ; in others of their 
se furniture or live-stock ; and in others of 

elr growing crops in their garden grounds. 
In fact, dios tneds inldentelons of their class 
were the chief sufferers. There is not the 
shadow of a hope of redress for them, and 
indeed they do not expect any; but such a 
state of things is a scandal in a British 
colony, 


In connection with this subject, and with 
especial reference to Mr. C. Fortescue’s reply 
to Mr. W. E. Forster, we have received the 
following letter : 

* To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

** July 22d, 1863. 

‘*Sir,—In answer to a question in the House 
of Commons, put by the member for Bradford, 
the Under Secretary of State is reported to have 
stated that very full information had been re- 
ceived at the Colonial Office respecting the late 
unfortunate riots at St. Vincent, but that he 
had failed to discover that any cases of flogging 
had taken place during martial law, except three 
cases by order of a police magistrate. 

**On the other hand, it is averred, on the 
strongest testimony, that the floggings took 
place by the hundred, extending over several 
days, inclusive of a Sunday, with the full know- 
ledge of the authorities; and that those three 
by order of the magistrate did not take place in 
the Island of St. Vincent at all, but in one of 
the Grenadines. 

‘‘Here is a direct and most important issue. 
Have the St. Vincent authorities made up a 
case, and deceived the Home Government with 
garbled information, or is the allegation un- 
founded ? 

**T may notice, that in the year 1852, a writer 
(who was for six months the guest of Lord Harris, 
when Governor of Trinidad), published a work 
entitled Five years in the West Indies, from which 
work I cull the following extract : 

‘66 WEST-INDIA OFFICIALS. 

“¢At present the utmost corruption and 
rottenness prevail in most of the public offices in 
the Antilles; but by dint of lying and plausible 
garbling, the functionaries have the address to 
impose on those who otherwise must and would 
interfere. The art of explaining away the most 
barefaced rogueries is carried to great perfection 
here. Men without character, and steeped in 
debt, with its degradation, fill three parts of the 
official situations throughout the West Indies. 
Unfortunately, most of those in office in the 
Colonies (Governors, Lieut.-Governors), have 
come out on a certain principle, which their 
actual experience has proved to be cant, and 
they have sunk into a state of apathy, determined 
to let things take their course and retain their 
salaries, as long as they can. The consequence 
is, that all things have a retrogade tendency, 
and must continue so until a general disruption 
breaks the union of the West Indies with Eng- 
land.’ 

“The same writer goes on to notice Sir 
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John Campbell's administration in St. Vin- 
cent, and states: 


““*A longer acquaintance with St. Vincent 
only convinces me that its officials are as un- 
rincipled and — as those in any other 
est-India island. hite men are there with- 
out faith, and white women without virtue; and 
those, too, the leaders of society, who ought at 
least to be bright examples to the rest.’ 
‘* The accuracy, or otherwise, of this allegation 
ought now to be put to the test. 
‘** I am, Srr, your obedient Servant, 
“ B”’ 


TRADE WITH AFRICA. 


CoMMERCIAL. enterprise appears at last to be 
about to penetrate, on a large scale, into 
Africa. For many years the trade with this 
country of inexhaustible resources has been 
a close monopoly, owing, in a great measure, 
to the exceeding difficulty of combining with 
the requisite capital a thorough and efficient 
employment of it by proper agents. Then, 
again, the profits being enormous, the few 
individuals or firms who were fortunate 
enough to command the essential conditions 
of success, have naturally endeavoured to 
keep the trade as much as possible in their 
own hands. So long as information on the 
subject of the indigenous resources of Africa 
could be withheld from the general public, 
this “tom of concealment had its advantage 
for those who were already in the field; but 
to Africa itself, and to its inhabitants, such 
a course was almost suicidal to their pro- 
gress. Gradually new light was thrown 
upon the subject by the narratives of travel- 


- lers; and in proportion as information was 


acquired, the desire of turning it to com- 
mercial account became developed. As the 
slave-trade was extirpated, legitimate com- 
merce sprang up, and numerous native pro- 
ducts, heretofore unknown, came into use, 
creating a demand, which forthwith led to 
extended cultivation. Enormous fortunes 
have been realized out of the palm-oil trade 
alone; a branch of commerce which seems 
susceptible of almost unlimited development, 
so extensive has become the demand for the 
article. Other oleaginous products, scarcely 
inferior in value, are likewise coming largely. 
into request; and no doubt cotton will, in no 
great number of years hence, rank amongst 
the chief articles of African export : indeed, 
the special attention which is being paid to 
the resources of Africa, at this time, may be 
attributed to passing events in the United 
States, the interruption’in the supply of 
cotton having awakened the anxieties of 
manufacturers and merchants to the exceed- 
ing peril of depending mainly for it upon 
the American Slave States. It has been de- 
monstrated, upon a commercial scale, that 
cotton of the very quality most useful to the 
manufacturer can be laid down in Liverpool 
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at prices which defy the competition of the 
slaveholder, and it does not admit of doubt, 
that if its cultivation in Africa is encouraged 
by fair dealing, it may be obtained in vast 
quantities, which will be ultimately increased 
a million fold. This, of course, must be the 
work of time and enterprise. In the mean- 
while commerce can deal with other native 
products, on almost any scale, with large 
and mutual benefits to both countries. 

We believe, that up to the present time 
the trade with Africa has been confined prin- 
cipally to the coast. Weare, however, given 
to understand that the river-trade is compa- 
ratively untouched, although it is reported to 
be by far the most lucrative. But to prose- 
cute it successfully appears to require a long 
and intimate acquaintance with its peculiari- 
ties; and those who possess the necessary 
experience command their own price of the 
Liverpool and London traders. We hear of 
supercargoes whose commission alone amounts 
to 7000/, a-year, a sufficient proof of the 
large profits the African trade yields. There 
can, msn exist no doubt, but that enter- 
prise in this direction, under proper manage- 
ment, promises considerable advantages to 
those concerned in it. Such, at any rate, 
seems to be the conviction of certain African 
merchants themselves, who have recently 
combined for the purpose of carrying out, on 
an extensive scale, those commercial trans- 
actions with all parts of the African conti- 
nent which have hitherto been restricted to 
parts of the coast only. The London and 
African Trading Company, whose prospectus 
we give on our last page, is one of the under- 
takings of this kind, which seems to have 
commenced under excellent conditions of 
success. The Direction is composed of 
thorough business men, intimately acquainted 
with the native trade, and whose success, as 
private merchants, presents a guarantee that 
the affairs of the encom will be managed 
with equal prudence and economy. Their 
factories and stations being already esta- 
blished, and their agents at command, they 
possess unusual facilities for commencing 
operations, inasmuch as they will not have 
to waste time in preliminary efforts to create 
a trade. 

We confess that we look with much in- 
terest to the success of mercantile enterprises 
such as the one referred to, believing them 
to be the pioneers of civilization, and amongst 
the most effectual means of extirpating the 
slave-trade and native Slavery. They must 
also, gradually but surely, undermine Slavery 
in foreign countries, by bringing into com- 
petition with its products similar staples, for 
which a large demand exists, and which can 
be raised by free African labour; or, at any 
rate, by labour which, if in some instances 
not absolutely free, yields wages to the 
labourer, and thus enables him to emancipate 
himself, as the late Mr, Consul Campbell 
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pointed out was being done at , on an 
extensive scale. Through the influence of 
British traders, the custom of human sacri- 
fices was abolished at Old Calabar, and, no 
doubt, the same result would follow the in- 
troduction of legitimate trade into the king- 
dom of Dahomey. When the late John 
Duncan was Consul at Dahomey—a post to 
which he was appointed, and which was 
created on the recommendation and repre- 
sentations of leading members of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and of 
prominent friends of Africa—the prospect of 
a rapid opening up of the country seemed 
most encouraging; and had Government 
deemed fit, when he died, to fill up the 
appointment by another agent equally suit- 
able, probably the slave-trade would long ere 
this have been abolished from Whydah, and 
the native custom from Dahomey itself. Let 
us hope that the new eabmeniidh enterprises 
will lead to this most desirable consum- 
mation, and to the general civilization of a 
a to whom the world at large stands 
ply indebted. 


COMMODORE WILMOT’S VISIT TO 
DAHOMEY. 


In our last Number we referred to a set of 
Parliamentary Papers, just then issued, 
comprising the despatches of Commodore 
Wilmot, respecting his visit to the King of 
Dahomey, in December 1862 and January 
1863. We have read these papers with 
exceeding great interest, for although they 
set forth nothing that is new, with refe- 
rence to the native habits, customs, and 
usages—the late John Duncan having, 
now quite fifteen years ago, given a very 
full account of them, in his very remark- 
able narrative—we learn, through Commo- 
dore Wilmot, that no improvement has 
taken place im Dahomey since Mr. Dun- 
can’s visit. We have never ranged our- 
selves on the side of those who denounced 
the late King of Dahomey, and who have 
denounced his successor as “fan unmiti- 
gated black scoundrel.” There is much in 
the arguments of both, with reference to 
the abolition of human sacrifices and of 
the slave-trade, which commands the re- 
spectful attention of all reasonable men ; 
and it is evident that the late King was 
not jso thorough a savage as has been 
depicted, any more than his successor, 
Badahung, is to be so regarded. More- 
over, it appears quite certain that the 
aecounts of the extent to which these 
human sacrifices are practised, in so far as 
the number of the victims is concerned, 
has been greatly exaggerated. While “the 
custom” is general, being, indeed, an in- 
stitution of the country, and while it is the 
cause of the putting to death of many a 
human being, it is not to be suppressed by 
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forcible means, any more than is the ‘‘in- 


stitution” of Slavery in the American. 


Slave States. We shall not, we hope, be 
misunderstood as pleading for the con- 
tinuance of a barbarity, in expressing the 
view that it is to be removed by other 
means than have been advocated by pro- 
fessed ‘‘friends of Africa.” All we bespeak 
for Dahomey and its customs is, a due con- 
sideration of their origin, and a becoming 
discussion of the whole matter, with a 
view to induce the King and his people to 
‘*mend their ways.” 

We deprecate the holding up of this bar- 
barian monarch as a monster in human 
form, because he is wedded to the practices 
of his ancestors. We are of opinion that it 
is less against him than against the practices 
of his nation that the public mind should 
be aroused. He deals in slaves because 
Europeans come to purchase them, and he 
makes war against neighbouring tribes to 
obtain slaves to supply his customers with. 
Were there no demand, he would have no 
interest in yielding the supply; so that, in 
reality, the European customer is far more 
to be blamed than the King, and that 
customer is Spain. 

Commodore Wilmot appears to have 
adopted the very wise course of repairing 
to Dahomey, on the principle of ‘implicit 
trust in the King,” and this, notwithstand- 
ing the attempts made to shake his confi- 
dence by statements to the effect that the 
King had expressed a strong desire to lay 
his hands on a British officer in order to 
avenge the destruction of Porto Novo, 
which belongs to his brother. The Com- 
modore started on the 22nd of December, 
and arrived in the neighbourhood of Abomey 
on the 9th of January. At every place on 
his road the headmen turned out with 
their soldiers to do him honour, by com- 
mand of the King, speeches being made, 
and war-dances performed, with firing of 
guns and shouting. Comfortable quarters 
were provided for him and his companions 
everywhere. On the 14th, the party pro- 
ceeded to the capital, Abomey, on which 
day the King made his public entry in 
grand barbaric procession, in which figured 
his umbrella of state, and his guard of 
Amazons. The Commodore gives very full 
details of the ceremony, and we propose to 
republish his narrative in future consecu- 
tive Numbers of our periodical. After some 
days’ waiting, during which the public 
festivities continued, the Commodore had 
the long-expected opportunity afforded him 
of mailing him the portrait of the Queen 
and other.presents, which the King did 
him the unusual honour of receiving direct 
from his hands. The way being thus paved 
for the introduction of the real object of 
his visit, the Commodore proceeded to 
speak of the desire of the Queen to enter 
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into a treaty with him for the suppression 
of the slave-trade, and to see him abolish 
the custom of human sacrifices; and that 
the Queen also hoped he would not send 
his army to Abbeokuta. He also proposed 
the opening of legitimate trade at Whydah, 
and asked that the children of such of the 
natives as desired it, might be allowed to 
attend the Mission schools. The King 
listened attentively, and made several re- 
marks during the Commodore’s speech, but 
gave no answer. Indeed, he took a month 
to consider the subject, during which time 
the Commodore was treated in the most 
handsome manner, and was made a chief, 
so that he could command the Amazons 
and the soldiers. When, at last, the King 
condescended to return to the subject of 
the Commodore’s recent conversation, he 
was quite frank, and gave as his reason for 
selling slaves that ‘‘white men” came to 
him for them, and that as he derived his 
revenue from it, and his chiefs, headmen, 
and people too, he did not see his way to 
put a stop to the trade all at once. With 
regard to Abbeokuta, he said he must go 
there. The Abbeokutans and his people 
were enemies. They had insulted his 
brother, and he must punish them. All he 
wanted was for white men not to interfere 
in black man’s wars. He then referred to 
Porto Novo, and said if the English had 
sent for him, he would have *‘ broken” it 
for them. With reference to human sacri- 
fices, they were not to be suppressed all at 
once, but ‘‘ only by and bye, little by little, 
softly, softly, and not by threats ;” and he 
added, that were he to give it up all at 
once, he would lose his own head. He was 
quite willing for any of the Mulattoes to 
send their children to school, and pro- 
mised, if the Commodore returned, to renew 
friendship and give him the Queen’s answer ; 
that he would send a Prince to England. 
The King then gave him a number of pre- 
sents for the Queen, some of great value in 
native estimation, and two young girls, 
whom the Commodore left. at Whydah. He 
was then conducted from Abomey to Why- 
dah with great honour, and left this port 
on the 23ed of January. It should be 
added, that during the ‘‘ custom” the King 
pardoned and gave him one’of the men who 
was to be sacrificed. He represents the 
King as a very fine-looking man, upwards 
of six feet high, broad shouldered, and of a 
pleasaut countenance ‘when he likes.” 
Commodore Wilmot’s narrative has in 
every respect confirmed our previous im- 
pressions as to the line of policy which our 
Government ought to observe, in dealing 
with the King of Dahomey; and great 
praise is due to the Commodore for the 
tact he displayed on the occasion of his 
visit. ‘Two years ago we assured the Go- 
vernment that there was not the slightest 
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danger to be apprehended to a special 
Ambassador, going to the King of Dahomey 
on a peaceful errand, and in a peaceable 
manner; nor do we doubt, if the subjects 
which were submitted to the King by 
Commodore Wilmot are properly followed 
up, and judicious negotiations are entered 
into, but that we may, ere long, behold a 
commencement of reform in the direction 
desired ; especially if, conjointly with these 
efforts, some resolute attempt be made to 
cause Spain to put a stop to the traffic in 
slaves to Cuba. 

We confess, however, to experiencing a 
strong feeling of disappointment, that Com- 
modore Wilmot is not to be allowed to 
complete the work he had so admirably 
commenced. He had evidently produced 
a most favourable impression upon the 
King, and gained his confidence, and all 
that he had done will have to be gone 
through again by Captain Burton, the new 
envoy. We have nothing to say against 
Captain Burton’s personal qualifications 
for the office, which, for aught we know 
to the contrary, may be even superior to 
those of Commodore Wilmot. But it seems 
very like a diplomatic blunder to send an 
untried man on so important an embassy, 
when success has already been partially 
achieved by another. The jealousy of 
departmental red-tapeism could not possibly 
have been carried to a more ridiculous ex- 
tent, nor to a point more fraught with 
elements of actual injury to the public 
service. In spite, however, of this draw- 
back, we are sanguine in the hope that 
Captain Burton will push yet a point 
further towards consummation the object 
of the visit of Commodore Wilmot to Da- 
homey. a 


OUR LATE ANNUAL MEETING. 


In our last, we introduced a few remarks 
from the Northern Whig and the Noncon- 
formist, on the subject of Lord Brougham’s 
absence from our Annual Meeting, and of 
the position his lordship has seen fit to 
take up on the American question. 

We are of those who consider, thatin ex- 
pressing his thorough approval of the reso- 
lutions which were submitted, especially 
of the one relating to Slavery, Lord 
Brougham sufliciently identified himself 
with the views of the meeting, as expressed 
in those resolutions, to satisfy his friends 
that upon the broad principle of antagonism 
to Slavery and the slave-trade, he had not 
receded from his well-known opinions. We 
shared in the extreme disappointment of 
the meeting, that the veteran champion of 
the negro race had not felt himself at 
liberty to preside; but, on the other hand, 
we were bound to defer to his reasons for 
not doing so, and these were founded on 
an’ apprehension that he would be,.or 
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would seem to be, committed to very much 
more that would be said on the occasion 
than he could conscientiously approve of. 
Caution, in this instance, may have been 

ushed to an extreme, but it must be 

ne in mind that there are many who 
would not hesitate to render a man in 
Lord Brougham’s position responsible for 
not calling a speaker to order who 
should express views differing from his 
own, and we cannot feel surprised at bis 
hesitation to encounter such a risk. We 
may have the impression, that bad his 
Lordship attended, a simple declaration 
from him to the effect that he considered 
himself bound only to the text of the reso- 
lutions, and not to an endorsement of the 
opinions of the speakers on points not 
referred to in them, would have sufficed 
to clear every difficulty out of his way, 
have added to the magical prestige of his 


name, and have greatly augmented the. 


enthusiasm of that most enthusiastic meet- 
ing. On the desirability of such a course, 
however, his Lordship must be allowed to 
have an opinion, and to be the judge. 
¢. Onone point we most heartily wish Lord 
Brougham had been explicit. Up to the 
resent time he has, we believe, refrained 
ious expressing any opinion respecting the 
cause of the war, and the designs of those 
who commenced it. His reticence on this 
subject has exposed him to misconception, 
which his denunciations of the North, for 
its treatment of free negroes, have tended 
to strengthen. Now a condemnation of 
the slavebolders for commencing and pro- 
secuting a civil war, the avowed sole object 
of which is to perpetuate Slavery, is not 
partisanship with the North, any more 
than a denunciation of the North for 
its ill-treatment and hatred of negroes 
is fairly open to be considered as a de- 
monstration in favour of the South. Lord 
Brougham’s view is said to be, that we 
ought to observe a strict neutrality; but 
it is clear that such a course would be 


tantamount to an entire suppression of 


opinion upon one of the most momentous 
revolutions which have ever shaken society, 
and we can scarcely believe his Lordship 
intends this. As abolitionists, it is our 
absolute duty to examine into the causes of 
the disruption, and to have an opinion 
concerning them; and while our sympa- 
thies should unquestionably be on the side 
of those who are promoting emancipation, 
we are not, therefore, to beregardedjas indis- 
criminating advocates of every thing it has 
done since the unhappy quarrel commenced, 

The Northern Whig alleges that ‘‘the 
war is, in its essence, one for negro emanci- 
pation ;” and that ‘‘to shew sympathy with 
the slave is to sympathize with ¢ e North.” 
Now this is precisely the difficulty which 
Lord Brougham feels in common with 
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many other equally as sincere abolitionists. 
In the first place he does not—nor do we 
—consider that the war ever was ‘‘in its 
essence” one for the emancipation of the 
slaves. ‘‘In its essence,” it was one un- 
dertaken to vindicate the authority of the 
Federal Government against a horde of 
slaveholding conspirators, who had taken 
up arms against it, and to restore the 
Union. No other issue was raised, and 
the North incurred distrust, and estranged 
a large class of abolitionists in this country 
and in its own midst, for not declaring a 
war for emancipation at the outset. But 
even had the North unfurled the banner 
of abolition at first, we ourselves —who 
claim to represent the party which has 
always been regarded as the anti-slavery 
party proper—could not have approved of 
a war for such a purpose, believing that it 
is not righteous to do evil that good may 
come, and being, moreover, bound by the 
constitution under which alone we act, not 
to employ or to sanction any measures for 
the suppression of Slavery, which are not 
strictly of a moral and pacific character. 
Unquestionably a large number of persons 
actually approve of a war for freedom, and 
it is clear that such must consider an armed 
insurrection of the slaves as a legitimate 
mode of asserting their rights as free men. 
Yet what would be more deplorable, or 
more detrimental to their true interests, 
than such a rising? For the sake of. the 
slaves themselves, therefore, insurrection is 
to be deprecated on the one hand, as much 
as a war for emancipation is upon the other, 
for the sake of all parties, and for that of 
humanity at large. There is no doubt but 
that Lord Brougham’s views and our own 
on this matter entirely coincide. 

We also demur to being held to sympa- 
thize with the North, because we profess 
sympathy for the slave. We can do the 
latter, and we can express appreciation of 
what the North has done, in the direction 
of emancipation, without therefore com- 
mitting ourselves to approval of its acts, 
and we believe few abolitionists accept the 
latter position as a consequence of holding 
the former, The action of the North towards 
the slave has not been thoroughly consis- 
tent, nor is it so now; but while we are 
not blind to this fact, we trace this incon- 
sistency to its source, and find Slavery. 

We have so frequently and so sbuhaky de- 
fined our position in relation to the action 
of the North, that we do not deem it ne- 
cessary to do so again on the present occa- 
sion. We believe it to be unassailable, 
and only regret that Lord Brougham could 
not see his way to do, as an individual, 
what we as a body corporate felt we could 
safely and consistently do. He disapproves 
of the war, and therefore fears to be im- 
plicated in a sanction of it, if he depart 
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from the line of neutrality he has laid down 
for himself ; but on the main point—as we 
have striven to shew—his views remain 
unaltered. It was in consequence of doubts, 
publicly expressed, respecting the venera- 
ble lord’s sentiments on this great subject, 
that we thought it desirable to proffer what 
we believe is a true explanation of his dif- 
ficulty, and therefore a vindication of his 
course. 








THE SOUTHERN CLERGY ON 
SECESSION. 


THE fact being notorious that the professing 
ministers of religion in the South are in 
favour of Slavery, it will not occasion sur- 
prise in the mind of any one conversant 
with the American question, to learn that 
they have issued a manifesto in favour of 
Secession, and of the bloody rebellion which 
is now destroyipg so many thousands of men. 
With superb hypocrisy, it is designated an 
“‘ Appeal to Christians throughout the world,” 
and which, professing to be an argument in 
behalf of a war for independence, is, in fact, 
an elaborate defence of Slavery. It is signed 
by ninety-five clergymen, representing the 
ae“ Protestant denominations at the 

uth, and may therefore be regarded as a 
fair expression of the views of this large 
body. We leave the document to speak for 
itself; but we beg the reader to observe, that 
it entirely ignores the cause of the rebellion. 


“ APPEAL OF SOUTHERN CLERGYMEN ‘TO CHRIS- 
TIANS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.’ 
* Richmond, April 23, 1863. 

**CHRISTIAN BrRETHREN,—In the name of 
our holy Christianity we address you in this 
form, respecting matters of great interest to us, 
which we believe deeply concern the cause of our 
blessed Master, and to which we invoke your 
serious attention. 

**We speak not in the spirit of controversy, 
not by political inspiration, but as servants of 
the Most High God we speak the ‘truth in love,’ 
concerning things which make for peace. 

‘Tn the midst of war—surrounded by scenes 
that pain the souls of all good men—deploring 
the evils which are inseparable from national 
contentions, we feel most deeply impressed by 
the conviction, that for our own sake, for the 
sake of our posterity, for the sake of humanity, 
for the sake of the truth, and, above all, for the 
sake of our Redeemer’s kingdom, it behoves us 
to testify of certain things in our beloved Jand, 
which seem to be neither understood nor appre- 
ciated by our enemies, nor yet clearly appreciated 
by Christians of other nations. 

“‘ We put forth this address after much prayer, 
solemnly invoking the blessing of Almighty God, 
and committing what we say to that Providence 
by which we trust we are directed, and by whose 
authority and power the Governments of the 
earth stand or fall. 

‘*If we were moved to make this address by 
any fears of the final issue of the war in which 
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our country is now engaged; by any inclination 
to meddle with political questions ; by any desire 
to resume controversy in respect to matters 
which have been referred to the arbitration of 
the sword; if, indeed, any thing that compro- 
mised the simplicity, dignity, and purity of Chris- 
tian duty, moved us to issue this address, we 
should deserve to have it despised by you, and 
could hope for no blessing of God to rest upon it. 
But for all that we say in the following declara- 
tions, we are willing to be judged by succeeding 
generations, and to answer in that day, when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be made known. 

** We do not propose to discuss the causes of 
the war. They are matters of recent history, 
easily known and read of all men. To discuss 
them would obviously involve much more than, 
as Christian ministers, we feel it our province to 
argue. 

** We submit for your consideration as the first 
point of our testimony and ground of protest: 

“That the war waged against our people, in 
principle and fact, proposes to achieve that which, 
tn the nature of the case, it is impossible to accom= 
plish by violence. The war proposes the restora- 
tion of the Union. 

‘*We can rationally suppose a war for con- 
quest, or to expel an invader, or to compel 
respect for stipulations of peace and international 
intercourse which have been violated; but how 
measures of violence can reunite independent 
States, restore their broken fellowship, re-esta- 
blish equality of representative rights, or coerce 
a people to brotherly kindness, unity, and devo- 
tion to each other, is utterly beyond our concep- 
tion. 

‘‘ But if our enemies be disingenuous in their 
professions ; if they fight not to recover seceded 
States, but to subjugate them, what promise do 
men find in the numbers, intelligence, courage, 
resources and moral energies of the millions who 
inhabit the Confederate States, that such a people 
can ever become profitable or happy, as subor- 
dinate to mere military force? If subjugation, 


therefore, were possible, is it desirable ? ould 
the United States gain any thing? Would 
Christian civilization gain any thing? Said a 


great British statesman in 1775, when arguing 
in favour of adopting conciliatory measures in 
respect to the revolted colonies of America— 
colonies, not seceding States —that were in actual 
rebellion against their sovereign: ‘The use of 
force is but temporary. It may subdue for a 
moment, but it does not remove the necessity 
for subduing again; and a nation is not governed 
which is perpetually to be conquered. My next 
objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always 
the effect of force, and an armament is not a 
victory. .... A further objection to force is, 
that you impair the object by your very endea- 
vours to preserve it. ‘The thing you fought for 
is not the thing you recover.’ 

*‘Christian brethren, could the hand of vio- 
lence win you to desire fellowship with a people 
while it destroyed your peace, polluted your 
sanctuaries, invaded the sacred precincts of your 
homes, robbed you of your property, slaughtered 
your noble sons, clothed your daughters in grief, 
filled your land with sorrow, and employed its 
utmost strength to reduce your country to the 
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degradation of a subjugated province? Wouli 


it not rather animate you to prefer death— 
honourable death—the patriot’s alternative, the 
Christian’s martyrdom ? 

“As an excuse for violence, our enemies charge 
that the Confederate States have attempted to 
overthrow ‘the best Government on earth ;’ and 
calf us ‘traitors,’ ‘rebels.’ We deny'the charge, 


and as to the epithets, if they defined our posi-) 


tion, under the circumstances, we would glory in 
them, as do the people of God when persecuted 
for-truth and conscience sake. But we regard 
such terms as gratuitously assuming the very 
point at issue. If employed sincerely, we will 
not complain; but we are persuaded that many 
have uttered these expressions under the influ- 
ence of resentful feelings, who would not other- 
wise assert the doctrines they imply. We are 
not disposed to engage in angry retort, and only 
mention these things to shew that we appreciate 
them. 

“It will appear: singular when men reflect 
upon it, that so many intelligent and Christian 
people should desire to withdraw from ‘ the best 
Government on earth!’ And we need not discuss 
the kindness of those who so generously propose 
toconfer on us by fonce of arms ‘the best Go- 
vernment.’ 

*“ No attempt has been made to overthrow the 
Government of the United States, unless by the 
fanatical party which now administers its affairs. 
The South never entertained such an idea. If 
that Government fall for Jack of Southern sup- 
port, let men discriminate between the down- 
fall of an oppression when the oppressed have 
escaped, and a wanton effort to break up good 
Government. So Pharaoh fell, but not by the 
hand of Israel. The dismemberment of the 
Union by secession was not a blow at the Go- 
vernment. It was for our own deliverance. It 
was an election of the people, only hastened, 
and in some cases rendered inoperative, by the 
violent movements of the Executive of the United 
States. Virginia may be referred to as an illus- 
tration. The State was not willing to secede 
hastily; but the demand of President Lincoln 
that she furnish troops to fight her sister States 
ended all hesitation. At once she took position 
with the Confederacy, preferring to battle in 
defence of liberty rather than in opposition to all 
her principles, to invade or suffer the invasion of 
the South. 

**So far, therefore, from desiring to destroy 
the United-States’ Government, the great object 
of those States which first seceded was to secure 
their own rights and their tranquillity, ,while 
the immediate object of the States which last 
seceded was to place themselves as barriers in 
the way of a fanatical Administration, and, if 
possible, stay the bloody effort to coerce inde- 
pendent States to remain in the Union, when 
their constitutional rights would not be respected, 
and when the very purpose to coerce them shewed 
a readiness to sacrifice the lives of citizens to 
the demands of sectional hostility. The South 
would never vote in favour of annexing or retain- 
ing a Northern State by force of arms. Instead, 
therefore, of waging war for the overthrow of 
the United States, the Confederate States simply 
defend themselves. 
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“The war is forced upon us. Wehavealways 
desired peace. After a conflict of opinions be- 
tween the North and the South, in Church and 
State, of more than thirty years, growing more 
bitter and painful daily, we withdraw from them 
to seeure peace—they send troops to compel us 
into reunion! Our proposition was peaceable 
separation, saying, ‘we are actually divided, our 
nominal union is a platform of strife.’ The 
answer is a call for seventy-five thousund troops 
to force submission to a Government whose cha- 
racter, in the judyment of the South, had been 
sacrificed to seetionalism. From the speech of 
Mr. Burke, already referred to, the following 
language may be quoted as not inappropriate to 
our position in respect to peace : 

“¢THE PROPOSITION Is PEACE. Not peace 
through the medium of war; not peace to be 
hunted through the labyrinth of intricate and 
endless negotiations; not peace to arise out of 
universal discord, fomented from principle, in all 
parts of the empire; not peace to depend on the 
judicial determination of perplexing questions, or 
the precise marking the shadowy boundaries of 
a complex Government. It is simple peace, 
sought in the spirit of peace, and laid in prin- 
ciples purely pacific.’ 

* Such a proposition of peace was clearly the 
appropriate duty of a Christian people. The 
South can point out on the page of history the 
names, and refer to the earnest and repeated 
efforts of her commissioners of peace. But our 
foes preferred war—violence—and by violence 
the end they aimed at was unattainable, as the 
purpose was unworthy of a Christian nation. 
Against this violence, upon principle, and in the 
light of all the facts of the case, we, as the 
servants of God and ministers of peace, testify 
and solemnly protest. 

**The second general point which we submit 
for your Christian consideration is: 

“ The . separation of the Southern States is 
universally regarded by our people as final, and 
the formation of the Confederate-States’ Govern- 
ment as a fixed fact, promising in no respect a 
restoration of the former Union. 

** Politically and ecclesiastically, the line has 
been drawn between North and South. It has 
been done distinctly, deliberately, finally, and in 
most solemn form. ‘The Confederacy claims to 
possess all the conditions and essential cha- 
racteristics of an independent Government. Our 
institutions, habits, tastes, pursuits, and religion, 
suggest no wish for a reconstruction of the 
Union. We regard the Confederacy, in the wise 
providence of the Almighty, as the result of 
causes which render its independent existence a 
moral and political necessity, and its final and 
future independence of the United States not a 
matter that admits of the slightest doubt. 

“ Among all the indefensible acts growing out 
of the inexcusable war waged against us, we will 
refer to one especially, in regard to which, for 
obvious reasons, we would speak, and as be- 
cometh us, plainly and earnestly: the recent 
proclamation of the President of the United States, 
seeking the emancipation of the slaves of the South, 
is, in our judgment, a suitable occasion for solemn 
protest on the part of the people of God through- 
out the world, 
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** First, upon the hypothesis that the pro- 
clamation could be carried out in its design, we 
have no Janguage to describe the bloody tragedy 
that would appal humanity. Christian sensi- 
bilities recoil from the vision of a struggle that 
would inevitably lead to the slaughter of tens of 
thousands of poor deluded insurgents. Suppose 
their owners suffered; in the nature of things 
the slaves would suffer infinitely more. Make 
it absolutely necessary for the public safety that 
the slaves be slaughtered, and he who should 
write the history of that event would record the 
darkest chapter of human woe yet written. 

‘* But, secondly, suppose the proclamation — 
as indeed we esteem it in the South—a mere 
political document, devised to win favour among 
the most fanatical of the Northern people, utter- 
ing nothing that has not already been attempted, 
practically, but in vain, by the United States; 
suppose it to be worth no more than the paper 
upon which its bold iniquity is traced, never- 
theless it is the avowal of a principle, the decla- 
ration of a wish, the deliberate attempt of the 
chief magistrate of a nation to do that which, as 
a measure of war, must be repugnant to civiliza- 
tion, and which we calmly denounce as worthy 
of universal reprobation, and against which 
Christians, in the name of humanity and reli- 
gion, ought to protest. 

‘** What shall sound Christianity say to that 
one-idea philanthropy which, in the name of an 
imaginary good, in blind fury, rushes upon a 
thousand unquestionable evils ? 

“If it were the time for such argument, we 
should not fear the issue of a full discussion of 
this whole question of Slavery. We fear no 
investigation; wedecline nodebate; but we would 
not, at an hour like this, and in an address which 
is chiefly a protest, invoke the spirit of contro- 
versy. We content ourselves with what we 
regard as infinitely more solemn; we stand 
before the world, while war silences the voices 
of disputants, and men in deadly contention 
wrestle on fields of blood, protesting against the 
crimes that, in the name of liberty and philan- 
thropy, are attempted! Let it go forth from our 
lips while we live; let it be recorded of us when 
we are dead, that we—ministers of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and members of his holy Church, 
with our hands upon’the Bible, at once the sacred 
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chart of our liberties, and the foundation of our | 


faith—call heaven and earth to record, that in 
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‘inspiration to. attempt emaacipation, how shall 


men praise it as philanthropy? Are other na- 
tions uninterested in such conduct? Proclaim 
the right first to invade and subjugate indepen- 
dent States, exhaust all resources, and them 
avow the principle of ‘military necessity’ as an 
excuse to add severity to the wrong, as a. plea 
upon which to project a scheme, violative of 
every manly, honourable, and Christian senti- 
ment! Suppose an invader happens to be teo 
weak to conquer upon any other plan, has he, 
therefore, the right to proclaim that poison and 
the indiscriminate slaughter of women and chil- 
dren shall be his legal method? The common 
cause of humanity, and the common hopes of 
Christian civilization, as they appeal to every 
nation, cry out against this wretched subterfuge. 
If the ‘military necessity’ of weakness may 
righteously adopt any measures that an invader’s 
ingenuity can invent, or his malice suggest, what. 
laws, what principles of justice and equity, shall 
nations at war respect ? 

*“* At one time the world is told ‘the rebellion 
is weak, and will be crushed out in sixty days;’ 
at another, ‘Union men abound in the South, 
and will welcome United-States’ troops as deli- 
verers ;’ and now the invader is so hopeless of his 
task, that it is a ‘military necessity’ that he 
obtain help of slaves! May it not be pertinently 
asked, what, that is ereditable to this imvasion, 
ought men to believe, and to what end is this 
deceitful war waged? When this last resort, 
like all the enemy’s preceding schemes, shall 
signally fail, as it certainly will, to achieve the 
ruin of the South, what is promised? Nothing, 
but war! cruel, relentless, desperate war! Be- 
cause the President by his scheme violates the 
Constitution, we might condemn him; though 
the constitutionality of his acts be less important 
to us than to the people over whom he presides; 
because he has violated his word, his special 
promise, and even his solemn oath of office, we 
might abhor his act; though that is a matter 
which may chiefly concern his conscientiousness, 
and illustrate the character of that officer whom 
Southerners refuse to salute as their President; 
because of the diabolical mischief intended, we 
might, in the name of heaven, indignantly de- 
nounce his proclamation; though no weapon 
formed against us be, practically, more harmless. 
But these are not the considerations which move 
us to protest: we solemnly protest, because under 


the name of Him whose we are, and whom we | the disguise of philanthropy, and the pretext of 
serve, we protest! No description we can give | doing good, he would seek the approbation of 
of this measure of the Executive of tle United | mankind upon a war that promises to humanity 


States, even though indignation alone inspired 
us to utter it, would exaggerate what we regard 
as an unholy infatuation, a ruthless persecution, 
a cruel and shameful device, adding severity and 
bitterness to a wicked and reckless war. 

‘When it is remembered that, in the name of 
‘a military necessity, this new measure was 
adopted, we may pass by the concession of weak- 
ness implied in this fact, and content ourselves 
with calling attention to the immorality of a 
necessity created by a needless war of invasion. 
‘Military necessity!’ an excuse, not for self- 
defence, not for self-preservation, but for vio- 
lating the laws of civilized warfare, and attempt- 
ing a barbarity. If ‘military necessity’ be the 








only evil, and that continually. 

‘* Let philanthropists observe, according to its 
own terms, this measure is in no proper sense am: 
act of mercy to the slave, but of malice toward 
the master. It provides for freeing only the 
slaves of those who fight against the United 
States. The effort is not to relieve that Govern- 
ment of Slavery, where the philanthropy has full 
opportunity for displaying its generosity, and the 
power to exercise it in respeet to Slavery, if it 
exist at all, can be indulged; but the effort is 
simply to invoke Slavery as an agent against the 
South, reckless of the consequences to the slaves 
themselves. Shall a pretext at once so weak 
and so base mislead intelligent men, and make 
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them imagine Abraham Lincoln as a philan- 
thropist! His position ought to-be offensive to 
every sincere abolitionist, as well as disgusting 
to every sincere friend of the slave of every shade 
of opinion, on the question of Slavery. How 
does it affect the cause of the Confederacy? If 
to awaken a deeper resentment than ever in- 
flamed the people of the South before ; if to quench 
the last sentiment of respect that lingered in 
their breasts for the United-States’ Government ; 
if to unite them more resolutely than ever, and 
to make it to the individual interest of every 
person in the bounds of the Confederacy to sus- 
tain and strengthen it with every dollar and 
every arm, and every prayer, and every energy 
of manly virtue and Christian encouragement, 
be to advance the invader’s interest, and give 
him hope of success, then has the proclamation 
furnished him opportunity of congratulating 
himself. 

We submit farther: That the war against the 
Confederate States has achieved no good result, 
and we find nothing in the preseni state of the 
struggle that gives promise of the United States 
accomplishing any good by its continuance. Though 
hundreds of thousands of lives have been lost, 
and many millions of treasure spent; though a 
vast amount of valuable property has been 
destroyed, and numbers of once happy homes 
made desolate; though cities and towns have 
been temporarily captured, and aged men and 
helpless women and children have suffered such 
things as it were even a shame to speak of 
plainly; though sanctuaries have been dese- 
crated, and the ministers of God been dragged 
from sacred altars to loathsome prisons; though 
slaves have been instigated to insurrection, and 
every measure has been adopted that the inge- 
nuity of the enemy could devise, or his ample 
resources afford by sea and land; yet we aver, 
without fear of contradiction, that the only pos- 
Session which the United States hold in the 
Confederates States is the ground on which 
United-States’ troops pitch their tents; and 
whenever these troops withdraw from a given 
locality in our territory, the people resident 
therein testify a warmer devotion to the Confede- 
rate cause than even before their soil was invaded. 
Nothing is therefore conquered—no part of the 
country is subdued; the civil jurisdiction of the 
United States, the real test of their success, has 
not been established by any force of arms. Where 
such civil jurisdiction exists at all along the 
border, it has existed all the while, was not ob- 
tained by force, and is not the fruit of conquest. 
This fact is admitted by our enemies themselves. 

“It is worthy of special notice, that notwith- 
standing the gigantic exertions of the United 
States, they have not been able to secure the re- 
turn of a single county, or section of a county, 
much less a single State that has seceded. No 
civil order and peace spring up in the track of 
their armies. All in front of them is resolute 
resistance, and behind them, when they have en- 
tered our territory, is deep, uncompromising 
opposition, over which only military force can for 
a moment be trusted. Thus the civilized world 
is called upon to observe an invasion which has 
lasted for nearly two years, and achieved nothing 
but cruelty. Before it a people ready to die, but 
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neither ready to submit nor weak enough to be 
conquered; and for its gloomy prospect an inter- 
minable war, growing more bitter and unfeeling 
every day, because more hopeless to them that by 
it have sought things impossible as unrighteous. 
In the name of the great Prince of Peace, has 
Christianity, has civilization nothing to say to 
such an awful tragedy! Such is the war for the 
Union! Yet every day our foes are deepening 
and widening the river of blood which divides us 
from them for ever! 

‘The change of opinion among our people since 
the beginning of the war, that is of material im- 
portance to the final issue, has been the change 
from all lingering attachment to the former Union 
to a more sacred and reliable devotion to the Con- 
federate Government. ‘Ihe sentiments of the 
people are not alterable in any other respects by 
force of arms. If the whole country were oc- 
cupied by United-States' troops, it would merely 
exhibit a military despotism, against which the 
people would struggle in perpetual revolutionary 
effort, while any Southrons remained alive. Ex- 
termination of the inhabitants could alone realize 
civil possession of their soil. Subjugation is there- 
fore clearly impossible. Is extermination desired 
by Christians? 

“The moral and religious interests of the South 
ought to be appreciated by Christians of all nations. 

“These interests have realized certainly no benefit 
from the war. We are aware that, in respect to 
the moral aspects of the question of Slavery, we 
differ from those who conceive of emancipation as 
a measure of benevolence, and on that account 
we suffer much reproach which we are conscious 
of not deserving. With all the facts of the system 
of Slavery in its practical operations before us, 
‘as eye witnesses and ministers of the Word, 
having had perfect understanding of all things’ 
on the subject of which we speak, we may surely 
claim respect for our opinions and statements. 
Most of us have grown up from childhood among 
the slaves; all of us have preached to and taught 
them the word of life; have administered to 
them the ordinances of the Christian Church; 
sincerely love them as souls for whom Christ 
died; we go among them freely, and know them 
in health and sickness, in labour and rest, from 
infancy to old age. We are familiar with their 
physical and moral condition and alive to all their 
interests ; and we testify in the sight of God, that 
the relation of master and slave among us, how- 
ever we may deplore abuses in this, as in other 
relations of mankind, is not incompatible with 
our holy Christianity, and that the presence of 
the Africans in our land is an occasion of grati- 
tude in their behalf, before God; seeing that 
thereby Divine Providence has brought them 
where missionaries of the cross may freely pro- 
claim to them the word of salvation, and, the 
work is not interrupted by agitating fanaticism. 
The South has done more than any people on 
earth for the christianization of the African race. 
The condition of slaves here is not wretched, as 
Northern fictions would have men believe, but 
prosperous and happy, and would have been yet 
more so but for the mistaken zeal of abolitionists. 
Can emancipation obtain for them a better por- 
tion ? 

“‘ The practicable plan for benefiting the African 
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race must be the providential plan—the scriptural 
plan. We adopt that plan in the South, and while 
the States should seek by wholesome legislation 
to regard the interest of master and slave, we as 
ministers would preach the word to both as we 
are commanded of God. This war has not bene- 
fited theslaves. Those that have been encouraged 
or compelled by the enemy to leave their masters 
have gone, and we aver can go, to no state of 
society that offers them any better things than 
they have at home, either in respect to their tem- 
poral or eternal welfare. We regard abolitionism 
as an interference with the plans of Divine Pro- 
vidence. It has not the signs of the Lord’s 
blessing. It is a fanaticism which puts forth no 
good fruit: instead of blessing, it has brought 
forth cursing; instead of love, hatred; instead of 
life, death : bitterness and sorrow, and pain and 
infidelity, and moral degeneracy, follow its labours. 
We remember how the apostle has taught the 
minister of Jesus upon this subject, saying, * Let 
as many servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honour, that the 
name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. 
And they that have believing masters, let them 
not despise them because they are brethren ; but 
rather do them service because they are faithful 
and beloved, partakers of the benefit. These 
things teach and exhort. If any man teach other- 
wise, and consent not to wholesome words, even 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
doctrine which is according to godliness, he is 
proud, knowing nothing, but doting about ques- 
tions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, 
strife,railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputin 
of men of corrupt mind and destitue of the truth, 
supposing that gain is godliness ; from such with- 
draw thyself.’ 

‘¢ This is what we teach, and obedient to the 
last verse of the text, from men that ‘ teach other- 
wise’—hoping for peace—we ‘withdraw’ our- 
selves. 

« The Christians of the South, we claim, are 
pious, intelligent, and liberal. Their pastoral and 
missionary works have points of peculiar interest. 
There are hundreds of thousands here, both white 
and coloured, who are not strangers to the blood 
that bought them. We rejoice that the great 
Head of the Church has not despised us. We 
desire, as much as in us lieth, to live peaceably 
with all men, and, though reviled, to revile not 
again. 

**Much hari has been done to the religious 


enterprises of the Church by the war; we will | 


not tire you by enumerating particulars. We 


thank God for the patient faith and fortitude of | 


our people during these days of trial. 

*¢ Our soldiers were, before the war, our fellow- 
citizens, and many of them are of the household 
of faith, who have carried to the camp so much 
of the leaven of Christianity, that amid all the 
demoralizing influences of army life the good work 
of pore gone forward there. 

**Qur President, some of our most influential 
statesmen, our Commanding-General, and an un- 
usual proportion of the principal Generals, as 
well as scores of other officers, are prominent, and, 
we believe, consistent members of the Church. 
Thousands of our soldiers are men of prayer. 
We regard our success in the war as due to divine 
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mercy, and our Government and people have 
recognised the hand of God in the formal and 
humble celebration of his goodness. We have 
no fear in regard to the future. If the war con- 
tinues for years we believe God’s grace sufficient 
for us. 

“In conclusion, we ask for ourselves, our 
Churches, our country, the devout prayers of all 
God’s people—‘ the will of the Lord be done.’ 

‘Christian brethren, think on these things, 
and let your answer to our address be the voice 
of enlightened Christian sentiment going forth 
from you, against war, against persecution for 
conscience sake, against the ravaging of the 
Church of God by fanatical invasion. But if we 
speak to you in vain, nevertheless we have not 
spoken in vain in the sight of God; for we have 
proclaimed the truth—we have testified in behalf 
of Christian civilization—we have invoked charity 
—we have filed our solemn protest against a cruel 
and useless war. And our children shall read it 
and honour our spirit, though in much feebleness 
we may have borne our testimony. 

‘*¢«Charity beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.’ 
We desire to ‘follow after charity ;’ and ‘as many 
as walk according to this rule, peace be on them, 
and mercy, and upon the Israel of God.’” 

‘* NOTES. 

‘1. In publishing the foregoing address it is 
proper to declare explicitly that its origin was 
from no political source whatever, but from a 
conference of ministers of the Gospel in the city 
of Richmond. 

«‘ The signatures are confined to this class be- 
cause it was believed that, on the points presented, 
the testimony of men holding this office might be 
received with less prejudice than that of any 
other. These signatures might have been inde- 
finitely increased. Only a limited number of 
names—much less than at first intended—was 
solicited; and as they are still coming in, some 
will probably be received too late for insertion. 
These appended represent more or less fully every 
accessible section of the Confederacy, and nearly 
every denomination of Christians. They are 
ample for the chief objects intended, namely, to 
bear witness to the Christian world that the re- 
presentations here made concerning the public 
sentiment of the South are true, and to carry a 
solemn protest against the continuance of this 
fruitless and unrighteous war. 

‘© 2. From the best sources of information it is 
ascertained that the whole number of communi- 
| cants in the Christian Churches in the Confederate 
| States is about two million and fifty thousand. 

‘* Of these the number of white communicants is 
about one million five hundred and fifty thousand. 
Supposing the total white population to be eight 
million, and one-half that number to be over 
eighteen years of age, a little more than one-third 
of the adult population are members of the Church 
of Christ. 

** The number of coloured communicants is about 
five hundred thousand. Assuming the coloured 
population to be four million, there would be, 
upon the same method of computation, one-fourth 
of the adult population in communion with the 
Church of Christ. Thus has God blessed us in 
gathering into his Church from the children of 
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Africa more than twice as many as are reported 
from all the converts in the Protestant Mission 
throughout the heathen world. 





THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
SHIPBUILDING IN ENGLAND. 
Tux following is the letter which Mr. 
Cobden was prevented, on a point of form, 
from reading in the House of Commons on 
the 24th, when the honourable gentleman 
called attention to the petition of the Liver- 


pool merchants respecting the fitting-out of 


ships of war for the Confederates : 
‘* Navy Department, Washington, 
** May 19, 1863. 

‘Dear Sir,—You invite my attention to the 
speech of Mr. John Laird, delivered in the British 
House of Commons on the 27th March, in which 
he represents that the Secretary of the Navy 
made application to him, through an agent or 
agents, to build vessels for the Government of the 
United States. Mr. Laird remarks :— 

+ Now, I will just go a step further about the 
Northern States. In 1861, just after the war 
broke out, a friend of mine—whom I have known 
for many years—was over here, and came to see 
me with a view of getting vessels built in this 
country for the American Government—the 
Northern Government. Its agents in this 
country made inquiries,’ &c. &c. 

“It is not improbable that Mr. Laird and his 
friends may have interchanged views on the sub- 
ject of building vessels for the United States as a 
private money-making transaction ; but it is not 
true that any application to build a vessel for 
this Government was ever made to that gentle- 
man, directly or indirectly, by myself or by any 
agent of the Navy Department. No person or 
persons have been employed by me as agents, or 
been authorized by the Navy Department, or by 
the American Government, to make application 
to Mr. Laird, or the firm of which he is a mem- 
ber, or to any other person or firm abroad, to 
build a vessel or vessels for the Government of 
the United States, or for the navy of the United 
States. 

«I remember applications were made to me at 
the beginning of the rebellion by persons pro- 
fessing to be the agents of English or foreign 
firms to procure vessels to be built for this 
Government, and I have an indistinct remem- 
brance that this depa: tment was importuned by 
more than one person in behalt of the Messrs. 
Laird, aud very probably they, like others, pre- 
sented plans 2nd solicited our views; but I pur- 
sued a uniform and undeviating policy in regard 
to each and all of these applications, declining in 
every instance any proposition to build, or pro- 
cure to be built, vessels for our navy abroad. 

“When, therefore, Mr. Laird stated or in- 
timated in the House of Commons that any agent 

of'the Secretary of tle American Navy, or of the 
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Navy Department, approached him with ‘a 
view of getting vessels built in this country 
(Great Britain) for the American Government,’ 
he stated what was not true. I have never, at 
any time, had such purpose in view, and, conse- 
quently, I have never authorized any person to 
act as my agent, or as the agent of the Navy 
Department, or of the American Government, to 
procure vessels to be built without the limits of 
the United States.—I am, very respectfully, 
“Gipron Wetres, Secretary of the Navy. 
‘*Hon. Charles Sumner.” 








BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


On Thursday evening, the 25th of June, an 
Anti-Slavery soirée and conversazione took 
place at the Atheneum, Bristol. Mr. Handel 
Cossham presided, and opened the meeting 
with a speech in favour of the North. Mr. 
George Thomas moved the first resolution :— 

“That this meeting, while abstaining from 
any expression of opinion as to the past or 

resent conduct of the fearful war now deso- 
ating the American Republic, desires to re- 
cord its approval of the principle of non-in- 
tervention, and to express a hope that our 
representatives in Parliament will support 
the Government in opposing Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion for the recognition of the so-called 
Southern Confederacy.” 

Mr. A. Warren seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. Mr. Robert 
Charlton moved the second resolution :— 

“That this meeting rejoices in the de- 
velopment and growth of anti-Slavery feel- 
ing in the Northern States of the American 
Republic, as indicated by the admission of 
coloured representatives from Liberia at 
Washington, the abolition of Slavery in the 
district of Columbia, the entire suppression of 
the African slave-trade, and the treaty with our 
Government for giving effect to that object; 
the offer to purchase the slaves in the loyal 
States, with a view to their freedom; the 
abolition of the abominable Fugitive-Slave 
Law, the permission of coloured children to 
attend the public schools, and also in the 
election of a President and Government dis- 
tinctly pledged to the non-extension of the 
system of Slavery in the territories of the 
Union.” 

The Rev. J. Burder seconded, and Mr. J. 
Foster supported the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously, Dr. Davey proposed 
the third resolution :— 

“That a petition to Parliament praying 
for the non-recognition, at present, of the 
Southern Confederacy be signed by the 
chairman on behalf of this meeting, and be 
forwarded to our representatives in Parlia- 
ment, and that they be respectfully requested 
to support its prayer.” , 
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The Rev. R. Morris’ seconded, and Mr. 
H. Thomas supported the motion, which, 
with the petition, was unanimously agreed 
to. A vote of thanks to the chairman ter- 
minated the proceedings. 

On the same evening, a large and enthu- 
siastic meeting was held at Brierfield, Mars- 
den, for the purpose of discussing the great 
American struggle. After a long and 
eloquent address by — Davis, Esq., of 
Highfield, it was unanimously resolved to 
send a petition to Parliament against recog- 
nising the slaveholders’ Government. The 
chair was ably filled by R. N. Whillam, Esq., 
solicitor, of Burnley. 


Rebielv. 


Hebrew Servitude and American Slavery’: 
An attempt to prove that the Mosaic Law 
furnishes neither a basis nor an apology 
for American Slavery. By the Rev. Jobn 
Kennedy, M.A. London : Jackson, Hal- 
ford, and Hodder, 28 Paternoster Row. 
One Shilling. 

Tue Rev. John Kennedy defines his issue 

with American Slavery, and fully . esta- 

blishes what he modestly designates as only 
an ‘‘attempt to prove.” No one will rise 
from a perusal of his sixty-page tract with- 





out a conviction that he has accomplished | 


his object in it. Mr. Kennedy starts from 
this point: ‘‘I am prepared to assert and 
maintain that the law of Hebrew servitude, 
if applied to American Slavery, instead of 
maintaining it, would bring it to a speedy 
and perpetual end.” On this basis, the 
writer proceeds to furnish a series of illus- 
trations and arguments, which, though 
they cannot be wholly new, are neverthe- 
less presented with great force and clear- 
ness, and carry conviction with them. Mr. 
Kennedy’s views command our entire and 
hearty concurrence. 








Avybertisements. 


Just Published, foalscap 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE IN AME- 
RICA, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 
By Exiza Wiauam. 


London: A. W. Bennett, Bishopsgate Street 
Without. 








Dedicated to Georae Tuompson, Esq., late 
M.P. for the Tower Hamlets. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. post free, 
THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF 
JOHN ANDERSON, THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE; 


Including his Slave Life, his Struggle for Free- 
dom, and the Proceedings in Canada and Eng- 
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land, upon a Demand being made for his Extra- 
dition. With a beautiful Portrait engraved :on 
steel. Edited by Harper TWELVETREEs, M.A., 
Chairman of the John Anderson Committee. 

The above Narrative contains some account<of 
Missouri, the Birthplace of Anderson—Ander- 
son’s Slave Life—His Marriage—His Changeof 
Masters—His Flight—His encounter with the 
Slaveholder Diggs—His Journey through the 
Backwoods to Canada—His Six Years’ Residence 
on Free Soilt—His Arrest on a charge of Murder, 
and all the Legal Proceedings arising therefrom 
—His Discharge—His arrival in England-—His 
Public Reception in London—dHis Visits to 
various parts of England— His Education at 
Corby, Northamptonshire, under the auspices.of 
the ** Anderson Committee”—and an Account of 
the Proceedings at the Farewell Soirée held in 
London, prior to Anderson’s Departure for Li- 
beria in December 1862. 

The above work is published under the auspices 
of the * John Anderson Committee” in aid of the 
Fund for the Education of Anderson. 


London: W1it11AmM TwreEpig, 337 Strand; 
and all Booksellers. | 


12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE AMERICAN ALMANAC AND 
ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1863. 


This work contains the last Census details— 
Diary of Events of the War—The New Tariffi— 
American Resources—The Acts of Congress— 
Railways and Canals—and other important and 
highly useful information. 


London: Bacon & Co., 48 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 


BACON’S NEW WAR MAP OF THE 
AMERICAN HARBOURS. 


Bacon &* Co., 48 Paternoster Row. 


Series No. 6, showing the positions ‘and Forts, 
also the Mississippi river, with Letter-press de» 
scriptions. Folded in Cover, ls.; on Cloth, in 
Case, 2s. 6d.; on Roiler, varnished, 3s. 6d. 


THE LONDON AND AFRICAN TRAD- 
ING COMPANY. 
(LIMITED, ) 
Capital £500,000, in 20,000 Shares of £25.each. 
FIRST ISSUE, 4000 SHARES. 

Deposit on application £1 per Share. Pay- 
ment on allotment £1 per Share. No Call to 
exceed £5, and-an interval of not less thaw three 
months between each Call. 

Should less tian Two-thirds of the Shares: be 
applied for, the Deposit Money will be imme- 
diately returned in full. 

The Liability.of the Shareholders is limited to 
the amount of their Shares, the Company being 
registered under the ‘Companies’ Act 1862,” 
with Limited Liability. 
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Board of Directors : 
Victor F. Weber, Esq., of Messrs. Weber and 
Biddulph, 18 Philpot Lane, London, Chair- 


man. - 

David Chinery Esq., African Merchant, 155 
Fenchurch Street, London. 

William Vaughan Morgan, Esq., Messrs. 
Morgan Brothers, Bow e, London. 

J. Irving Pascoe, ~ ol Beresford House, 
Highbury New Park, London. 

H. Seligmann, Esq., of Messrs. Seligmann and 
Haarbleicher, Manchester. 

C. Sevin, .» Of Messrs. Sevin, Chinery and 
Co., 155, Fenchurch Street, London, and Sfax 
(Tunis), and ae and Lagos (West Africa). 

Benjamin S. Smith, Esq., Messrs Smith, 
Brothers, and Co., 6 Crosby Square London. 

H. Southwood Smith, Esq., Little Stanhope, 
Street, Mayfair, London. 

With power to add to their number. 


Bankers—Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 


Solicitors : 
Messrs. Howard, Dollman, and Lowther, 141 
Fenchurch Street. 

Stock Brokers : 
London—Messrs. Fenn and Crosthwaite, 3 Royal 
Exchange Buildings. 

Temporary Offices—Colonial House, Fenchurch 
Street, City. 





Ta1s Company is formed to carry on a Trade 
with the natives on the West Coast of Africa, by 
bartering Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
and other manufactured goods for Palm-Oil, 
Cotton, Ivory, Ground Nuts, and the various 
products of that great continent ; to throw open 
to the public the benefit of that which has 
hitherto been a close and profitable trade to a 
few, and, by extending its operations into the 
interior, to spread at the same time the bene- 
ficial influence of commerce and civilization 
amongst its dense and active population. 

It is well known that the African trade, par- 
ticularly on the great rivers, has hitherto been 
exclusive, and that large fortunes have been 
realized, wherever the required capital was at 
command, by the simple system of barter carried 
on with the natives. 

At present Palm-Oil forms the most important 
article of trade with the whole coast of Africa. 
The production is unlimited; so much so, that 
wherever the civilized trader has not penetrated, 
the nuts of vast regions of palm-trees are left to 
rot in the forest. The constant demand for 
Palm-Oil in all European markets is such, that 
any quantity can be sold on its arrival in Eng- 
land. ; 

The export of Palm-Oil from the Bight of 
Biafra has proved to be on the average about 
40,000 tons a-year, representing a value of about 
1,600,000/.; and this large amount has been 
collected by the natives within the small part of 
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coast line from Cape Formosa to the Cameroons, 
not more than about 300 miles. The trade is 
almost exclusively in the hands of a few English 
merchants, and is susceptible of very considerable 
increase. 

The Bight of Benin is next in importance in 
the export of Palm-Oil. According to an official 
report of the trade in 1857, no less than 21,172 
tons of Palm-Oil, of near 850,000/. value, were 
exported from the factories of Palma, Benin, 
Lagos, Badagry, Porto Novo, and Whydah. 

Cotton is — known to be indigenous to 
every part of the West Coast of Africa, but parti- 
cularly so in the countries bordering the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra. In Yoruba, Cotton forms 
already one of the staple productions of the 
country, and great quantities are brought re- 
gularly to market: if properly organized, a 
larger supply than hitherto obtained could be 
secured for exportation: it is computed that in 
this province alone 8,000,000 lbs. of Cotton are 
made up annually into native cloths for home 
consumption. The import of Cotton from Africa 
is steadily increasing. 

Amongst the numerous products from Africa 
one article deserves special notice, which has 
lately been exported in rapidly increasing quan- 
tities: this is the Palm-Nut Kernel, most of 
which has hitherto been thrown away by the na- 
tives after the Palm-Oil has been extracted from 
the fibrous pellicle that suriounds the nuts. The 
value of this kernel is very considerable; it 
yields about thirty per cent. Oil, equal in value 
to Cocoa-Nut Oil; and although the natives in 
the district of Lagos and Badagry now manufac- 
ture the Nut-Oil in a rude way, and with great 
loss, the exports of this article are very limited. 

In order to secure at once an immediate profite 
able trade, the Company has succeeded in effect- 
ing an advantageous arrangement with a firm 
which has, for some years past, carried on a 
lucrative and increasing trade with Africa, by 
purchasing their business, including their facto- 
ries, now in full operation on the coast, and en- 
gaging their agents, supercargoes, and general 
staff employed by them. The principals of this 
firm have undertaken to assist in the direction 
and management of the business of the Company. 

The Company, therefore, is enabled to com- 
mence business armed on every point, and free 
from the usual risk and loss conseequent on ex- 
perimental trials : it has, in fact, only to extend 
as far as possible to the whole western coast of 
Africa, a business which is already established, 
and in successful operation in a particular and 
~ important locality. 

t is provided in the Articles of Association, 
that “in any future issues of Capital the Shares 
constituting such future issue shall be first 
offered to the then existing Members of the 
Company.” 

The list of applications closed on the 23rd 
ult., and letters of allotment of the Shares were 
issued on the 28th: the applications are in 
excess of the number required. 
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